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CHINA 


The Chinese Communists and the Peasants 


Editor's Note: In recent months a major shift has taken place 
in the agrarian policies of the Chinese Communists. It is now 
admitted by Peiping—indeed, widely proclaimed—that the nearly 
completed land reform is not a goal in itself, but merely the first 
step along the road to Soviet-type collectivization and complete 
elimination of the individual, land-owning farmer. The new line 
is of the utmost importance for the future of China, 

From the peasant’s point of view, collectivization is the 
exact opposite of land reform. Land reform means that great 
numbers of individuals come to own land; collectivization can 
only mean losing this land again, and thus an end to individual 
ownership. While communist propaganda, as was to be ex- 
pected, tends to treat this turnabout as a normal, natural de- 
velopment, it is a fact that the party which came to power 
largely as the result of the popularity of its policy of giving 


land to the farmers is now staking the future of its regime on 
an avowed policy of taking this land away from the farmers. 

It is the purpose of this article to examine briefly the ac- 
complishments of land reform; the evidence that land reform 
is being replaced by collectivization; the mechanics of the 
process devised for the gradual transformation of hundreds of 
millions of land-owning farmers into landless kolkhozniki; the 
negative reaction of the peasants to this all too transparent 
process, and their essential helplessness in the face of it; the 
negative reaction of many party members; the reasons for the 
haste with which collectivization is being pressed; and the sig- 
nificance of this program for China and the outside world, 

For a review of Chinese communist policies toward another 
troublesome stratum—the “bourgeoisie’’—the reader is referred 
to PROBLEMS OF COMMUNISM 1 (1952), pp. 1-5. 


Phase I: Land to the Tillers 


+ all areas of China, the farmers’ aspiration to own 

land has been deep-seated and long-felt. Since Sun 
Yat-sen’s pronouncement, “land to the tillers,” at the 
beginning of the century, al! Chinese political parties 
have at least nominally endorsed the goal of the free- 
holding peasant. But while the National Government 
failed to put through an effective policy of agrarian 
reform, the Chinese Communists, forced to rely for the 
most part on rural support, vigorously advanced various 
reform measures during the past twenty years. 

During the war with Japan, in the interests of na- 
tional unity, the Chinese Communists discarded their 
program of land redistribution in favor of a moderate 
program of rent and interest reductions, which they 
applied to those areas of north China that were under 
their control. 

Between 1945 and 1948, however, the Chinese Com- 
munists advocated a program of wholesale land redis- 
tribution, which supposedly was to provide security to 
the poverty-ridden peasant. Exaggerating the degree of 
inequality in land ownership, the Chinese Communists 
proposed to expropriate 70 to 80 percent of the land 
through liquidating the holdings of ‘landlords’ and 
“rich peasants,” who comprised 10 percent of the popu- 
lation. But even on the basis of data published by the 
Chinese Communists, the families whose properties 
were to be expropriated could hardly be placed in the 
category of “feudal” landholders: Families classified as 
“landlords” by the Chinese Communists held an aver- 
age of 45 acres of land, while those classified as “rich 
peasants,’ or ‘‘kulaks,” held an average of only 8 to 
10 acres of land. 

This radical agrarian program apparently was dic- 
tated by political and military necessity in the struggle 
for supremacy with the National Government. In 1945, 


the Chinese Communists, despite their expansion during 
the Second World War, were still a relatively small 
party without significant resources or weapons. They 
were faced with an apathetic, war-weary people who 
were reluctant to support a long and bitter battle for 
power against odds. The policy of agrarian revolution 
was aimed at recruiting willing soldiers and administra- 
tors from the ranks of the poor through the promise 
of prosperity and security. It had the further purpose 
of destroying the conservative rural element, whose op- 
position was considered inevitable. 

As actually applied in Manchuria and north China, 
this program resulted in the redistribution of approxi- 
mately half of the land through the expropriation of 
holdings of the wealthiest fifteen percent of the popu- 
lation. First, the land of “‘traitors’’ and “tax evaders” 
was confiscated and distributed. Next, rural “exploiters” 
were made accountable, with the indemnities paid pri- 
marily in land. A limit was then placed on land hold- 
ings, with surpluses to be sold to poor peasants. Finally, 
in October, 1947, the Basic Land Reform Program was 
introduced, expropriating the land of “exploiters” 
(landlords and rich farmers) and distributing it to the 
landless and poor farmers. The provisions of this pro- 
gram, however, were by no means precise. Within the 
general regulations, local criteria were to determine 
class divisions and land allotments. Moreover, rural 
cadres were instructed to organize the poor peasants 
and encourage them to seize control of the villages, 
whatever the degree of violence involved. 

By June, 1949, land reforms were reportedly con- 
cluded in areas of north China and Manchuria con- 
taining a farm population of 100 million. In rough 
terms, it is estimated that 15 million people were pau- 
perized and in large part driven from their communities 


1 








through expropriation, with perhaps 500,000—chiefly 
the heads of families—executed as “feudal bullies.” 
Reportedly, some 60 million acres of farm land were 
expropriated and distributed, or about half of the farm 
land in these areas. 

In 1949 and 1950, Chinese Communist land policies 
shifted from the techniques of agrarian revolution 
to the authoritarian administration of land reform. 
Whereas formerly the Communists sought to seize 
power through instigating peasant violence and rural 
disorder, they now attempted to consolidate power 
through a more selective liquidation of uncooperative 
and unreliable local leaders. 

This policy shift was consistent with their improved 
political status and with the resulting new economic 
requirements. Of necessity, the attention of the com- 
munist authorities was now focused on restoring farm 
output as a base for achieving economic stability and 
for strengthening the regime's fiscal position. A series 
of directives were issued, condemning certain “‘leftist 
deviations’ which had occurred, and requiring that 
production policies be given priority over land reform 
policies. Cadres were instructed to limit land expropria- 
tion, to treat small landowners in a more lenient fashion, 
and to carry out land reform with a minimum of dis- 
order. Land reform in south and central China was 
postponed pending the ‘‘pacification” of the area, and 
the land reform program as applicable to these “newly 
liberated areas’” was revised in June, 1950. 

Two general aspects of the 1950 land reform law are 
particularly notable. First, according to the standards 
set by the law, an average of 4 percent of the families 
(6 to 9 percent of the total population) were to be ex- 
propriated in the new iand reform program, whereas 
formerly the average proportion had been set at 8 per- 
cent of the families (10 to 15 percent of the total 
population) ; and, secondly, the status of the “rich 
peasant’ was elevated to that of a necessary and de- 
sirable adjunct of agriculture during this period of 
“New Democracy.” 

Beginning in the last half of 1950, possibly as a 
result of China’s involvement in the Korean conflict, 
the pace of land reform was again stepped up, and an 
increasing number of ‘‘counterrevolutionaries’”’ in the 
rural areas were liquidated. The communist authorities 
frankly announced that the army was being used to 
help complete land reform at an early date, and that 
approximately 300,000 cadres had been assigned spe- 
cifically to this task. 

At the same time, Government controls over village 
life and grain collections were tightened, heavier taxes 
imposed, and a press campaign was launched against 
“rural complacency.” This campaign attacked the idea, 





attributed to “some peasants,”” that, with the conclusion 
of land reform, they could embark on an easy life. On 
the contrary, it was pointed out, the primary task of the 
farmer was to increase production, not in order “to 
become rich,” but “‘to benefit the nation.’”” The news- 
papers pointed out that “the agricultural tax for the 
current year is by no means small, but it is a glorious 
burden.” Collectivization was mentioned even more 
frequently as the eventual goal. The first phase of the 
agrarian program of the Chinese Communists was draw- 
ing to a close.1 

The social costs of this program to date have been 
tremendous. Although a completely accurate accounting 
will never be possible, it is conservatively estimated that 
at least one and a half million persons have been killed, 
while perhaps 35 to 45 million have been stigmatized 
as “exploiters” and in various degrees pauperized, hu- 
miliated, and physically maltreated. A large amount of 
farm capital (draft animals, tools, stores of grain, etc.) 
has been lost—either by destruction in anticipation of 
land reform, through the violence of land reform, 
through mismanagement and neglect by the new owners, 
or through direct requisition by the Government to meet 
current expenditures. 

These costs, moreover, may ultimately prove to be 
only a small share of the total. Both in published official 
directives and in doctrinal discussions, the Chinese 
Communists frankly admit that land reform is to be 
used as a technique to promote the gradual destruction 
of family ties and the expansion of collective activities, 
until the Chinese peasant is ready to move from the 
“selfish” capitalistic organization of agriculture to full- 
fledged collectivization. 

For this reason, land reform in China has not meant 
solely the redistribution of land to certain underpriv- 
ileged farmers, but also the enforced acceptance by all 
farmers of a new way of life. To destroy family privacy 
and loyalty, the Chinese Communist regime has forced 
the farm population to join numerous Government-con- 
trolled social organizations, to spend scarce leisure time 
in endless meetings, to publicly criticize the ideological 
shortcomings of members of their families, and to give 
up traditional family celebrations and ancestry homage 
as wasteful and superstitious practices. Through these 
means and through heavier taxes, marketing controls, 
and eventual collectivization, the Chinese Communists 
hope to bring the rural society as a whole into complete 
subservience to the state. 


1 According to data released by the communist authorities, 
land reform has proceeded as follows (in terms of the number 
of people affected): by spring, 1949—100 million; by spring, 
1950—157 million; by spring, 1951—285 million; when com- 
pleted in 1952—385 million. 
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Phase II: From Farmer to Kolkhoznik 


NTIL mid-1951, the Chinese Communists dealt 

almost exclusively with the land reform phase 
of their agrarian program and with letting the indi- 
vidual peasants increase production by “capitalistic” 
methods. Whatever the ideological convictions and 
fixed intentions of the communist leadership, the 
slogan was still “‘land to the tillers.” Collectivization, if 
mentioned at all, was a nebulous goal of the distant 
future. 

Some time in 1951, however, a decision was appar- 
ently taken to accelerate the agrarian program in all its 
phases. The target date for the completion of land re- 
form was moved up from 1953 to 1952; growing em- 
phasis began to be placed upon the organization of 
“mutual aid teams’ and their expansion into “produc- 
tion cooperatives”; and collectivization began to be 
mentioned increasingly in terms which indicated that 
it had become a quite concrete goal to be attained as 
quickly as possible. 


The Decision to Push Collectivization 


W U Chueh-nung, Vice Minister of Agriculture in 
Peking, writing in the English-language magazine 
People’s China of November 1, 1951, said: 


The new development of Chinese agriculture may be divided 
into three stages. 

The first, now largely completed, is the land reform. . . 

The second, the present stage, is the organization of agri- 
cultural production through . . . mutual aid teams and agri- 
cultural producers’ cooperatives. 

This is the stepping stone to the third stage, which still 
lies in the future: collectivization of agriculture on a nation- 
wide scale on the pattern of collective farming in the Soviet 
Union.2 





2The present farm pattern in the Soviet Union is, as is 
known, based chiefly on the collective farm (kolkhoz), and to a 
lesser extent on the state farm (sovkhoz). The kolkhoz is a 
farm production unit manned by former individual farmers 
who lost their land. The kolkhozy are organized and operated 
in accordance with a pattern prescribed and rigidly controlled 
by the Government and the Communist Party. The collectivized 
farmers share in the proceeds after taxes according to the 
nature of their work and the number of days worked. They 
are still allowed small plots of land for personal use, and in 
some cases a cow or other animals. 

A third element in the Soviet agricultural pattern is the 
state-owned machine-tractor station (M.T.S.), which does no 
farming itself but serves neighboring collective farms with 
tractors, combines, and other farm machinery which the col- 
lectives themselves are not encouraged to own. Through the 
M.T.S., the Government is assured of an immediate and con- 
siderable share of the harvest in return for the mechanized 
services performed. 

The most recent trend in the Soviet Union has been the 
consolidation of three or four collective farms into one, with 
eventual relocation of the villages involved. 

The success or lack of success of the Soviet experiment in 
collectivization has been the subject of much debate and prop- 


The increasingly numerous mutual aid teams and agricultural 
producers’ cooperatives in China, which are still based on 
private property but organize the peasants for labor in common, 
thus represent a development of the profoundest historic 
importance.3 

They are helping to lay the groundwork for the gradual 
transformation of the individual economy of millions of small 
cultivators into the large-scale collective production of a 
mechanized agriculture. 

Wu's statement of the goal is plain enough. Although 
he does refer to collectivization on the Soviet model as 
something for the future, he indicates further on in 
his article that it is not a distant future: 

The mutual aid teams and other forms of agricultural co- 
operation which now exist are training the personnel which will 
make this future. It is possible that the leaders of the present 
mutual aid teams and agricultural cooperatives may become 
chairmen of collective farms or superintendents of state farms 
in the future. ; 

Actually, the Chinese communist press has recently 
publicized the establishment of two of China’s first 
collective farms—one near Chia-mu-ssu in Sungkiang 
province in northeastern Manchuria (described at great 
length and in glowing terms in the Peking Jen Min Jib 
Pao of March 24-25, 1952), and the second near Tihwa 
in Sinkiang province (announced in a New China News 
Agency dispatch from Sinkiang of April 18, 1952). 

It is pertinent to note that both of these collectives 
have been established under rather artificial conditions, 





aganda. The best available evidence is that collectivization has 
been highly unpopular with the peasants, has failed to score 
any significant gains in production, but has proved extremely 
useful to the communist regime as a device for maintaining 
political control over the peasants and for collecting from 
them the largest possible share of their product. Naum Jasny’s 
detailed study, The Socialized Agriculture of the US.S.R., 
Plans and Performance, Stanford University, 1949, is recom- 
rended as a source of additional information; also the mono- 
graph, A Survey of Soviet Russian Agriculture, by Lazar Volin, 
published by the U.S. Department of Agriculture in 1951. 


3 According to Wu, the proportion of peasants in mutual 
aid teams in northeast China (Manchuria) is 70 percent, 
with figures of up to 90 percent in individual counties. In 
north China, it is 55 percent, but up to 90 percent in some 
counties. In the “old liberated areas” of North Shensi 
(northwest China), the figure is 40 to 50 percent, and in 
Shantung (east China), 33 percent. 

Wu gives the total number of producers’ cooperatives as 
more than 200 throughout China, with 100 of them in north 
China. 

Kao Kang has recently disclosed that, whereas there were 
only around 100 producers’ collectives in the northeast at 
the time of the 1951 fall harvest, the number is now over 
1,200 (see footnote 13). 

The communist press has also announced that, in addition 
to a limited number of large-scale state farms, more than 500 
smaller state farms have been established in Manchuria alone, 
and that additional state farms are being established in various 
provinces south of the Great Wall in 1952. (See the Hong 
Kong Ta Kung Pao of April 25, 1952.) 








in Manchuria on a tract of barren wasteland reclaimed 
by peasant settlers with a great deal of state assistance, 
and in Sinkiang on land reclaimed by communist sol- 
diers stationed in the area and handed over to the 
peasants without compensation. To date there has been 
no reported case of any attempt on the part of the 
Communists to collectivize a farm village in a densely 
populated agricultural area (such as east China) with 
traditional agricultural patterns and prejudices. 

The development of actual collective farms in com- 
munist China will undoubtedly proceed slowly. Accord- 
ing to a N.C.N.A. (New China News Agency) dis- 
patch from Mukden of April 9, 1952, Lin Feng, vice 
chairman of the Northeast People’s Government, stated 
that for the present only one or two collective farms 
can be attempted in each province (of the northeast). 
For the rest, even in “old liberated areas,’’ the Com- 
munists appear to be proceeding methodically but 
nevertheless cautiously with the organization of peasant 
households into mutual aid teams and agricultural pro- 
duction cooperatives. 

Thus, the determination of the Chinese Commun- 
ists to press forward toward collectivization does not 
necessarily mean that they will attempt to form col- 
lectives immediately: They are not eager to commit 
political suicide. But in view of the evidence now avail- 
able, it would be a mistake to think that the present 
moves are anything less than the first steps toward full 
collectivization. 

Two recent pronouncements—a report by Kao Kang# 
and a N.C.N.A. dispatch5 — clearly support the view 
that the collectivization program is meant in earnest.6 

The N.C.N.A. dispatch reported: 

Agricultural mutual aid and cooperative organization made 
big gains during last year’s higher production campaign. This 
year, peasants in north China will be further organized and 
their mutual aid and cooperative organizations will be increased 
further with a view to their marching toward preliminary 
collectivization. 

Experiences in north China have proved that constantly in- 
creasing the number of the mutual aid organizations and 
augmenting their scope are the keynotes to . . . the gradual 
guidance of the peasants toward the first stage of collectiviza- 
tion. 

Last year, the patriotic production drive publicity in north 
China made away with the narrowmindedness of the peasants, 
who thought in terms of increasing production only to enrich 
their families, and correctly publicized the advantages of agri- 
cultural collectivization. 





*“Overcome the Corrosion of Bourgeois Ideology, Oppose 
the Rightist Trend in the Party,” a report made by Kao Kang 
(head of the party, government, and army in Manchuria) at 
a “higher-level cadres meeting’’ in Mukden on January 10, 
1952, and published in Jen Min Jih Pao (Peking), January 24. 

5 “Cooperative Advance in North China,” N.C.N.A, dis- 
patch from Peking, broadcast to the Chinese press on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1952. 

6 Of interest also is the report by Wang Chien, a minor party 
official, on conditions in five villages of Shansi Province, pub- 
lished in Jen Min Jib Pao on November 11, 1951. 
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Thus, in three separate places in this relatively short 
article (1,500 words), collectivization is plainly set 
forth as a goal. The article also discusses in consider- 
able detail—obviously for the benefit of the “‘less ad- 
vanced” areas of China—the various forms of mutual 
aid organizations: how they can be developed in the 
direction of full collectivization and how the resistance 
of the peasants and the lethargy of the cadres can be 
overcome. 

This article seems to be an almost immediate effort 
to implement the program of intensified collectivization 
called for by Kao Kang in his January 10 speech, which 
is so packed with far-reaching implications that it must 
be quoted here at some length: 

A rightist viewpoint is also seen in the work of rural 
economic development.? It underlies the mistaken concept con- 
cerning the fundamental direction of rural economy following 
land reform under the people’s democratic dictatorship. 

Some comrades believe that the spontaneous growth of 
peasant influence and changes in class structure are unavoid- 
able after land reform. Therefore, they think the process should 
be left to develop and there is no need to organize mutual aid 
teams for the peasant, and much less need to make the mutual 
aid teams grow into production cooperatives. 

Others think that because peasant influence grows spon- 
taneously, there is no way to restrict it adequately. Therefore, 
they do not believe it is the responsibility of Communist Party 
members in rural villages to promote mutual aid teams and, by 
means of production cooperatives, to lead the peasants gradu- 
ally toward collectivization, On the contrary, they consider it 
their responsibility (after economic conditions have improved ) 
to lead the hired farm laborers to the status of rich peasants, 
giving them something to look forward to. 

What are the grounds for this viewpoint? This actually 
denies that the peasants are the most reliable ally of the 
working class.8 This is to make the working class forsake its 
leadership toward the peasants. This is to surrender to the 
growth of capitalism in the rural villages and to let the peasants 
develop spontaneously until they become rich peasants, or to 
let the poor peasants sink down as their economic conditions 
deteriorate. In short, this is to let our rural villages tread the 
path of capitalism. 

Here Kao not only emphasizes the goal of collectivi- 
zation, but also makes it clear (painfully clear, no doubt, 
for many members) that the Communist Party is not a 
peasant party, that it does not and cannot represent the 
natural interests and aspirations of the peasants. For an 
essentially rural nation such as China, this is an admis- 
sion of the utmost importance. 

Kao hastens to disguise this admission as much as 
possible by talking about struggle against the “‘bour- 
geois class” in the villages (overlooking the fact that 
any land-owning farmer is by definition and actual in- 
clination “bourgeois,” or at least “petty bourgeois,” as 
the Communists use these words), and by repeating 
the meaningless formula of developing an individual 

7 In the first half of his speech, Kao dealt with the dangers 
of “bourgeois corrosion” and a “rightist attitude” among 
urban members of the party; for a discussion, see PROBLEMS 
OF COMMUNISM 1 (1952). 

8 For ‘‘working class,” read “Communist Party.” 
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peasant economy and a collectivized economy at the 
same time. Under the heading of “some fundamental 
ideological problems,” he continues: 


In rural villages where land reform is already completed, 
efforts should be directed, in accordance with the policy laid 
down by Comrade Mao Tse-tung, at enhancing the develop- 
ment of individual peasant economy on the one hand, and, on 
the other, at gradually but steadily leading the peasants toward 
collectivization through examples set by state farms and pro- 
duction cooperatives. 

This is to uphold the working class leadership in the struggle 
against the influence of the bourgeois class in the rural areas. 
The thought that the peasants be allowed spontaneous de- 
velopment until another big revolution is staged after 4 serious 
class re-alignment is quite harmful. 

If no active steps are taken to lead the peasants toward 
the path of cooperative economy rather than the rich-peasant 
economy, then the rural village government is sure to develop 
into a rich-peasant regime. If the Communist Party members 
all hire labor and make loans at usurious interest rates, then 
the party will become a rich-peasant party. This would mean 
a complete collapse of the people’s regime and the party 
organ in the face of attacks launched by the rural bourgeois 
class. This, of course, would be intolerable to us. 

Then what is the direction in which the peasant economy 
should be headed under a regime led by the working class? 

Concerning this problem, Comrade Mao Tse-tung stated 
in 1943: ‘For several thousand years the peasant masses have 
lived in a system of individual economy. Each household 
constituted a production unit. This scattered individual pro- 
duction has been the economic foundation of feudal rule, It 
has caused the peasants to suffer constant poverty and hard- 
ship. The only way to put an end to such conditions is gradual 
collectivization. And the only road to collectivization, according 
to Lenin, is through cooperatives.” 

Article 34 of the Common Program also stipulates that “in 
areas where agrarian reform has been thoroughly carried out, 
the central task of the People’s Government shall be the or- 
ganization of the peasants and of all manpower available for 
allocation to the development of agricultural production and 
secondary occupations.” The People’s Government shall also 
guide the peasants step by step in the organization of various 
forms of mutual aid in labor and cooperation in production 
[according to the principles of willingness and mutual 
benefit] .® 

Comrade Mao Tse-tung’s instructions and the stipulations 
in the Common Program tally completely with Lenin and 
Stalin's principles concerning the development of peasant econ- 
omy under the leadership of the working class. 


Kao endeavors to show that the program he is push- 
ing is no radical departure from the previous cuurse. 
But the very fact that he feels obliged to make such a 
statement contradicts what he says. Moreover, although 
he does make a polite bow in Mao’s direction, he makes 
an especial effort to demonstrate that his program of 
collectivization is in line with “Stalin’s principles.” 

By their wide publication of the N.C.N.A. dispatch 
of February 1 and Kao Kang’s January 10 speech, the 

® The bracketed words were omitted by Kao, The Common 
Program, adopted in 1949, serves as a sort of constitution and 
statement of policy for Mao’s “‘people’s democratic dictator- 
ship.” The Common Program also recognizes the “individual 
economy of peasants and handicraftsmen” (Article 26) and 


promises protection of ownership of the newly distributed 
land (Article 27). 


Chinese Communists have clearly announced to all that 
collectivization, albeit “gradual’’ and “voluntary,” is 
the immediate and primary goal wherever land reform 
has been completed. 


The Methods: Insidious But Not Unique 


[zt us now examine briefly the system that has been 

worked out to “‘lead’’ the peasants step by step and 
without effective protest into the kolkhoz. This system 
is indeed an insidious one. It is not unique, however, 
since similar methods are being tried with no great 
success in the Soviet satellite states of Eastern Europe. 
In theory, at least, it seeks to avoid the bloodshed and 
destructiveness of Stalin’s frontal assault against the 
Russian peasants in the early Thirties, even though the 
end result is intended to be the same. 

The initial step in this “creeping collectivization”’ is 
the temporary mutual aid team, which involves little 
more than a short-term pooling of labor during the busy 
seasons. Nevertheless, each team has a party cadre for 
a leader, who may or may not be a party member, but 
is definitely under party orders. 

The next step is the formation of a permanent mutual 
aid team, perhaps through the merger of several tem- 
porary teams. Under this arrangement, tools, draft 
animals, and labor are pooled, and a share of the pro- 
ceeds may go into a common sinking fund for capital 
accumulation, re-investment, or perhaps a ‘‘voluntary” 
contribution to the government. 

The permanent mutual aid team is expected to evolve, 
as both Kao Kang and the N.C.N.A. dispatch of Feb- 
ruary 1 point out, into the agricultural production co- 
operative. In the production cooperative, which is usu- 
ally formed by the merger of several mutual aid teams, 
land (as well as labor and tools) are pooled. In theory, 
the farmer retains title to his land and shares in the 
proceeds according to his input of land, labor, and 
capital. 

Vice Minister of Agriculture Wu, in his article in 
People’s China cited above, characterizes the producers’ 
cooperatives as follows: 

Though their number is very small, they nevertheless rep- 
resent a development of the profoundest historic importance 
[a phrase Mr. Wu uses more than once in his article], They 
provide a demonstration of how to solve the contradiction be- 
tween joint working of the land and its individual ownership, 
which cannot be overcome within the mutual aid team frame- 
work, and they represent the bridge to the future collective 
farming of China. ... 

The only important difference—and this in theory— 
between the producer cooperative and the Soviet-type 
kolkhoz is that, in the latter, the individual loses title 
to his land and shares only according to his labor. 

In actual practice, the member of neither the mutual 
aid team nor the producer cooperative has any real 
guarantee that he will continue to enjoy the usual ad- 
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vantages of land ownership. For instance, the share of 
the proceeds allotted for land ownership as compared 
to the share allotted for labor may be so low that the 
landowner gets practically nothing for the use of his 
land. 

Further, the member of the mutual aid team or co- 
Operative is apt soon to discover that in addition to 
taxes, a large share of the proceeds is going into a 
common sinking fund, rather than to him as an indi- 
vidual. Although theoretically he will benefit from the 
uses to which this fund is put, he will have little if any 
direct control over it. That will without doubt be a 
party matter. 

Moreover, a member of the mutual aid team or co- 
operative soon finds that he no longer has any cash 
reserves of his own; what he might ordinarily have is 
tied up in the common sinking fund. Therefore it is 
doubly hard for him to get out of such an organization. 
He lacks the reserve cash to finance independent opera- 
tions, and he has a stake in the cooperative which he 
would probably lose if he tried to withdraw. 


Peasant Opposition to Collectivization 


ig is generally recognized that individual farmers are 

reluctant to enter even an honest cooperative or- 
ganization which they themselves can control. Chinese 
Communist propaganda has not ventured to depict any 
joyful rush of the peasants to join the communist-dom- 
inated cooperatives. Instead, it has concentrated on 
pointing out how useful and profitable the farmers 
would find the cooperatives after they have joined them. 

Kao Kang recognizes the farmers’ unwillingness to 
join the cooperatives in this passage: 


The fundamental force to guarantee the gradual progress 
of rural villages toward collectivism lies in the party leader- 
ship. Our party should give its guidance not only to industrial 
development, but also to agricultural socialization in a planned 
and systematic manner. To attain this, it is first of all necessary 
to change gradually the present individual peasant economy 
tO a cooperative economy. To achieve this, we must further 
intensify the education of the peasants on socialism and col- 
lectivism, and enlighten them through experience they person- 
ally get in agricultural cooperatives and through the success 
of the state farms of the people’s governments at various levels. 


Wang Chien’s report on conditions in five villages 
of Shansi Province, an “old liberated area” of north 
China, is more explicit on peasant dislike of even the 
more rudimentary forms of cooperation. He writes: 


Thanks to land reform in the five villages where we under- 
took investigations, the peasants have been taking part in 
labor and production on their own land for five years. Five 
years of experience in production have enabled them to protect 
themselves from starvation and the cold of winter and to 
proceed in the direction of plenty and prosperity. . . . In these 
five villages, 29.4 percent of the peasant families have surplus 
foodstuffs on hand; only 3.3 do not have an adequate supply 
of foodstuffs. 
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The restoration of the rural economy has been speedily 
carried out. Agricultural production has increased 15 to 25 
percent above the pre-war level. Houses destroyed during the 
war have been basically repaired; farming implements that 
were broken and cattle that were confiscated have also been 
basically replaced... . 

Following the victory of the war of liberation, the possibility 
of peacetime production returned to the old liberated areas. 
The peasants urgently wanted to develop production, recover 
their breath, and restore their own economic strength. 

After the completion of land reform, the issue of title deeds 
safeguarded the peasants’ ownership of ‘and and other prop- 
erties, overcame the error of looking upon poverty as a glory, 
removed their misconceptions that rural socialism meant ab- 
solute equalitarianism,1° and strengthened their confidence in 
developing production. The peasants thus showed unprece- 
dented enthusiasm toward production. This was the mental 
foundation which enabled us to restore the rural economy 
within so short a period. 


Here is eloquent testimony on the effectiveness of 
private enterprise in agriculture, and on the intensity of 
the peasants’ desire to work land of their own. But that 
the peasants should “‘restore their own economic 
strength” is now apparently the last thing the Com- 
munists want. They may be interested in increasing 
production, to be sure, but their primary concern is to 
increase their control over the peasant and what he 
produces. The report continues: 


What steps should be taken to develop production further, 
so that the great majority of peasants may proceed toward 
plenty and prosperity? This is a problem which has not been 
solved among the broad masses of the peasants. A number of 
peasants realize that they must follow the path of organiza- 
tion;11 others, however, have not understood this. 

Investigation reveals that in the five villages those who 
have voluntarily followed the path of organization and de- 
velopment of production constitute 20 percent of the total 
number of families. These people consider themselves “in- 
separable from mutual aid units.” They realize that “they owe 
their life today to political elevation and mutual aid.” Another 
37.7 percent have joined mutual aid units because of current 
production difficulties, while 42.3 percent would rather work 
by themselves. This last group yearns for the capitalist way of 
getting rich. 

In seeking ways to develop production further, the 
Chinese Communists have overlooked (for ideological 
reasons) such logical procedures as aiding individual 
farmers with government credits, education in new 
techniques, or supplying better seed. Instead, these aids 
are apparently made available only within the frame- 
work of more “organization.” So it is that 37.7 percent 
of the farm families (according to the above figures) 
have been forced into the mutual aid teams because 
they were unable to get needed seeds, implements, etc., 
in any other way. 

10 A favorite device of communist propaganda is to reduce 


peasant distrust of the collectives to absurdities, such as the 
belief that all members of the collective eat out of one big pot. 

11 This report, which predates Kao Kang’s speech by several 
months, still uses such euphemisms as “organization” and 
“development of production’ rather than outright references 
to collectivization. 
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Since the Communists are actively extending their 
control over all sources of supply and market outlets 
(through the Government-controlled agricultural sup- 
ply and marketing cooperatives), and since all sorts 
of fiscal and social pressures can be brought on the 
fimilies remaining outside the cooperatives, it is ob- 
vious that more and more of them will have no choice 
but to enter the mutual aid teams and then the produc- 
‘L2. cooperatives—all ‘“‘voluntarily,” of course. This 
picess can be halted only by what amounts to wide- 
spread rebellion on the part of the peasants and a 
significant number of the peasant members of the party. 


Opposition Within the Party 


BS rca report from Shansi continues with this 
characterization of the attitudes of peasants and 
rural party members: 


Owing to the fact that political work has not been coor- 
dinated with the restoration and development of production, 
the peasants at one time had a tendency to become pre- 
occupied with production, to show no interest in politics, to 
belittle the enemy and indulge in lethargy, to relax their 
fighting spirit, and to fail to detect their foes. 

On the other hand, counterrevolutionaries lurking in the 
background have utilized members of secret societies, fickle 
Nationalist personnel who had returned to the villages, and 
landlords to spread rumors and carry out sabotage, create 
illusions of a change of regime, and threaten the masses. The 
flame of reactionary forces was strong for a while. 

Political lethargy and relaxation of efforts are also reflected 
among rural party members; the concrete expression of it is 
the belief that “the revolution has been completed.”’. . . 

Some party members show lowered enthusiasm for their 
work; some consider the revolution already completed; some 
have displayed selfishness; individual members have even 
degraded themselves to the extent of losing the minimum 
qualifications of party membership. 

Basically speaking, the above described phenomena are due 
to neglect of political work in the countryside. The situation 
has been improved in the course of the resist-America, aid- 
Korea movement, the suppression of counterrevolutionaries 
campaign, and the patriotic production campaign. 

Kao Kang, too, stresses the opposition of party mem- 
bers to the collectivization drive (and, in contrast to 
the Shansi report, does not speak of any recent improve- 
ment, but of a “party reform” that is still to come). 
Some rather sweeping statements to this effect have 
already been quoted on page 4, including the biting 
remark that some members want to lead the farm labor. 


ers to the “‘status of rich peasants, giving them some- 
thing to look forward to.” 
Kao accuses further: 


Some farmers even sell their land and farm animals to 
make loans at usurious rates, and some of them drop farming 
as an occupation to go into speculative businesses, with even 
some of our party members doing this, to the detriment of 
rural production work.12 





12 Kao writes as if the practice of usury were an inevitable 
concomitant of individual enterprise in agriculture. Actually, 
it results from the normal and natural need of many farmers 


Worthy of our attention is the increasing practice of our 
rural party members of employing farm labor under the fan- 
tastic pretext that ‘“‘to hire labor is mutual aid.”. . . 

There are some party members who are unwilling to join 
the mutual aid teams, but work on their own. 

Propaganda on socialism and communism is not carried 
out with candor. The cadres do not realize the “importance 
of educating the peasants.’’. . . 

Allowing the mutual aid teams to go their own way has 
caused them to change in nature, with the result that exploita- 
tion by usury and hiring of farm hands has occurred. 

As the economic conditions of village cadres improve, there 
is a growing tendency for them to deviate from mutual aid and 
to overlook the presence of capitalist thought. . .. 

Kao then continues his criticism of the attitude of 
rural party members: 

The primary form [of cooperation in agricultural produc- 
tion] under the current individual economy system is the 
peasants’ collective labor. But present signs show that it is 
leading the peasants gradually from individual economy to 
collective economy. In the northeast [Manchuria] we have 
therefore repeatedly stressed the development of such coopera- 
tion in our 1948 resolutions, at the 1949 rural work forum, and 
at the party representatives’ conference in March, 1950. 

However, some of our comrades even now display a 
passive attitude toward this cooperative movement, or even 
oppose the party policy by allowing a J/aissez-faire policy. 
There is no visible sign that the party is leading the broad 
masses to shift gradually from small-scale production and in- 
dividual economy to a collective economy of large-scale mechan- 
ized farming and harvesting. Some comrades deny that the 
various agricultural production cooperatives now existing rep- 
resent the transitional form to agricultural socialism, They 
do not consider the cooperatives as a factor leading to socialism. 
This is an erroneous rightist idea. 


Compelling Factors Behind Collectivization 


ALTHOUGH it would be impossible at this time to 

assess precisely the various factors involved in the 
Chinese Communists’ decision to press for collectiviza- 
tion so soon after land reform, a number of likely mo- 
tives do emerge. 

Not the least of these must be the “rightist” ten- 
dencies uncovered by Kao Kang in the Communist 
Party itself. Such tendencies are all the more dangerous 
since they are natural and founded on the genuine self- 
interest of the many party members who have benefited 
from the redistribution of land. The party leadership 
has apparently decided that it cannot afford to tolerate 
such an attitude on the part of its members, and that 
to postpone the showdown further would only sharpen 
the struggle. 





for both short-term and long-term loans (especially in the 
wake of years of war and a recent redistribution of land), and, 
what is much more important, from the failure of the Govern- 
ment to provide normal sources of credit at reasonable rates 
of interest. The Communists do not want to help the individual 
farmers increase their economic wellbeing. As is now clear, 
they are much more interested in forced collectivization. There- 
fore they permit and, in effect, encourage the development of 
the reprehensible practice of usury in the expectation of ex- 
ploiting the resulting public dissatisfaction. 








The party leadership 1s also obliged to make the 
same sort of decision about the best time for a show- 
down with the peasants themselves. It is obvious, as 
Kao says, that the Communists cannot allow individual 
enterprise to continue to develop and strengthen itself ; 
on the other hand, the Communists can ill afford an 
all-out test of strength and the disruption of production 
it would bring at this time. Here their decision seems 
to have been to proceed just fast enough to avoid open 
rebellion and at the same time to expand their control 
over the rural economy to the point where they can 
eventually make conditions intolerable for the indi- 
vidual farmer. They must begin now to maneuver the 
farmer into a position from which he will be helpless 
to fight back when the final day of dispossession comes. 

At the same time, the Chinese Communists must 
prepare the economic and political controls which are 
necessary to assure the maximum support from agri- 
culture for the objectives of the communist state, be it 
industrialization or a build-up of military strength— 
or, as the Communists put it, for the program of “‘large- 
scale economic reconstruction and creating a situation 
of national strength.” Forced industrialization, under 
capitalism or socialism, is no miracle. The necessary 
capital has to be assembled from somewhere. Appar- 
ently the Chinese Communists intend to obtain as large 
a share of it as possible from the countryside by keeping 
farm production up and farm consumption down. They 
have sought no other answer to the problem than the 
Soviet-type state farm and collective farm, operated by 
an impoverished peasantry under close party control. 

A fourth factor tending to force the hand of the 
Chinese Communists on collectivization has been the 
Korean war. The diversion of supplies to Korea caused 
a serious drain which had to be made up, partly at least, 
by keeping farm consumption in check. Military man- 
power requirements have also led to farm labor short- 
ages, particularly in Manchuria. 

Faced then with the growth of “rightist” feeling 
within the party, the increasing economic strength of 
an independent peasantry, the need for squeezing out 
capital for forced industrialization, and the strains of 
the Korean war, the Chinese Communists have little 
choice regarding collectivization. Rather than boldly 
leading the peasants to collectivization, the Chinese 
Communists give the impression of being swept along, 
once they have committed themselves, by the inevitable 
processes of Leninism-Stalinism. 

The possibility of a serious disagreement within the 
Chinese Communist Party on the agrarian issue—spe- 
cifically, on the question as to how far and how fast col- 
lectivization should proceed—cannot be ruled out. 
Agrarian policy has played such a fundamental role in 
the drive of the Chinese Communists to power and 
occupies such a central role in the prosecution of their 
domestic program that a sharp division on this issue 
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could seriously sap the inner strength and stability of 
the regime. 

A fierce struggle on just this question rocked the 
Russian Communist Party at all levels during the 
1920's. And collectivization, when it did start in Russia 
with its bloodshed, destruction, and man-made famine, 
came close to shaking the Bolshevist power. 

The Chinese Communists have indicated their in- 
tention of steering as cautious a course as they can,13 
but they will nevertheless be subjected to the winds 
and tides of a dangerous and dynamic situation. It is 
still an open question whether they can keep off the 
rocks which so nearly wrecked Stalin and his regime 
twenty years ago. Regardless of the outcome, one thing 
appears certain. The peasants, and the Chinese people 
as a whole, are sure to suffer in the struggle. 

13 Kao Kang, in the same report, also said: “. . . There is 
another erroneous tendency in the mutual aid and cooperative 
movement. This is seen in such things as violation of the 
principle of voluntary participation and mutual benefit, or- 
ganizing the movement by compulsion and command, despising 
the independent peasants, hastiness in mobilizing the peasants 
in disregard of their willingness, economic conditions and 
political consciousness, and ¢oo early attempts to deny or limit 
the private property ownership of peasants participating in the 
cooperatives—as if general collectivization could be accom- 
plished at one stroke. All this is erroneous leftist deviation 
and must be opposed.” 

Of interest, too, is a N.C.N.A. dispatch from Mukden dated 
April 16, describing some “highly important’ instructions of 
Kao Kang on agricultural policy. The dispatch reads, in part: 
“With regard to the establishment of agricultural production 
cooperatives, Kao Kang pointed out that during the autumn 
harvest in 1951, there were approximately 100 agricultural 
production cooperatives in the northeast [Manchuria]. Ac- 
cording to incomplete estimates, the number has now increased 
to more than 1,200. Some of these have been organized on 
the basis of the peasants’ production needs, degree of ideolog- 
ical consciousness, experience gained from cooperation and 
mutual aid, and available leadership. The production records 
of such cooperatives have not only surpassed those of the 
individual peasants (says Kao Kang), but also those of the 
mutual aid teams, thus gaining the support of the people. 

“However, many of the agricultural production cooperatives 
have been organized by the cadres and a few positive elements 
through ‘advocacy’ [read coercion], and in some cases even 
under command, instead of on the basis of the aforementioned 
conditions. Those cooperatives have done a bad job, given the 
people a bad impression, and increased the difficulty of develop- 
ing agricultural production cooperatives in the future... . 

“In general, one or two cooperatives should be established 
in every Asien for experimental purposes in 1952. In north 
Manchuria, where the foundations of cooperation and mutual 
aid are better and where the aforementioned requirements 
exist, one cooperative may be established in each ch’u [vil- 
lage] for experimental purposes (but no cooperative should 
be organized where suitable conditions do not exist). 

‘When the cooperatives are organized, a good job should 
be done and no failure allowed, so as to make them exemp- 

lary models and to gain experience for extension in 1952. In 
places where conditions are not ripe and the cadres may have 
used compulsory means to organize agricultural production 
cooperatives, the cadres and the positive elements of the 
masses should be persuaded to re-organize them into mutual 
aid teams, Kao Kang said.” 
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THE SOVIET UNION 


Dialectical Materialism Vs. Stalin 


By G. F. Achminow 


Editor's Note: This second of Mr. Achminow’s articles on 
Soviet ideology! is based on his book, Die Macht im Hinter- 
grund (Ulm, 1950), in which he uses the methods of dialectical 
materialism learned in the Soviet Union to demonstrate that 
Stalin's communism is essentially nothing more than “Ersatz 
(Substitute) Capitalism’; that it has inevitably produced new 
social classes whose functions and aspirations correspond in 
a large measure to those of the middle classes of a capitalist 
society; and that these new classes will eventually overthrow 
the communist regime—by an extension of the Marxist doc- 
trine that a capitalist society carries within itself the seeds of 
its own destruction. 

The points raised by Mr. Achminow, while certainly con- 
troversial (and what generalizations are not, in view of the 
scarcity of facts on the true state of affairs in the Soviet Union 
today?), are worthy of careful consideration and further study. 

The author, who escaped from the Soviet Union during 
World War II, is now living in Western Germany, where he is 
active as a journalist, radio commentator, and lecturer. 


Communism—A Substitute for Early Capitalism 


fenton we speak today about the threat of com- 
munist expansionism, we are aware that the 
communist movements in the various noncommunist 
countries are not merely artificial creations of Moscow, 
but that they have important local roots as well. The 
Russian Communists have been very successful in under- 
standing what these roots are and in exploiting them 
in their own interests. The noncommunist world has 
been less discerning in diagnosing and understanding 
the true appeals of communism. 

The Communists have a ready explanation for the 
support they can win in noncommunist countries: As 
Karl Marx predicted 100 years ago, the development of 
capitalism splits society into two warring camps—the 
bourgeoisie and the proletariat—and the ensuing class 
struggle leads inevitably to the victory of the proletariat. 

A glance at the facts indicates that the expectations 
of Marx and Engels becloud rather than clarify the 
true explanation of communist success. It is precisely in 
those countries where capitalism is most highly devel- 
oped, notably the United States and England, that the 
communist revolutionary movement is weakest. And it 
is in industrially underdeveloped countries that com- 
munism has come to power and is registering its biggest 
gains today. Modern communism has obviously not come 
about as the result of the overdevelopment and decadence 
of capitalism. Russia itself at the time of the 1917 Revo- 
lution was a distinctly backward country industrially, 
compared to Western Europe or the United States. 

In analyzing the factors actually responsible for the 
seizure of power by the Communists in Russia, Joseph 

1See PROBLEMS OF COMMUNISM 1 (1952), pp. 12-15. 


Stalin came close to the truth in the following highly 
un-Marxist observation: 

The October Revolution was confronted by an enemy so 
comparatively weak, so badly organized and so politically in- 
experienced as the Russian bourgeoisie. Economically still 
weak, and completely dependent on government contracts, the 
Russian bourgeoisie lacked sufficient political self-reliance and 
initiative to find a way out of the situation. It had neither the 
experience of the French bourgeoisie, for example, in political 
combination and political chicanery on a broad scale, nor the 
schooling of the British bourgeoisie in broadly conceived, crafty 
compromise. . . .2 
There is no hint here of the “decadence of capitalism” 
which, according to Marx, was to be the principal cause 
of the ultimate victory of communism. 

If we pursue Stalin’s views further, we come upon 
basic statements of policy which disagree no less fla- 
grantly with the Marxist interpretation of history. In 
December, 1925, at the Fourteenth Party Congress, 
Stalin said: 

The cornerstone and purpose of our general line is to convert 
our country from an agrarian to an industrial country, capable 
of producing its own productive equipment. 

In 1931, he epitomized this thesis in most specific terms: 

We are 50 to 100 years behind the advanced capitalist coun- 
tries. We must overcome this lag within ten years, or we shall 
be destroyed.3 

The same line appears in Tito’s Yugoslavia. In 1949, 
Tito’s Foreign Minister Kardelj told a group of Yugo- 
slav emigrés in the United States: 

Let us not forget that socialism for us is not only a matter 


of freeing the worker from his chains, but also of finding a 
road out of our backwardness. 


Thoughts such as these would have been unthinkable 
for Marx. He saw the development of mechanized 
industry as a precondition of communism, not com- 
munism as a means of overcoming the lack of machines. 
Yet there exists a direct relationship between the de- 
gree of industrial backwardness and the appeal of the 
communist movement in any given country. Russia's 
success in overcoming its backwardness is the strongest 
card held by the international communist movement. 

Marx turned out to be wrong on two important 
counts. Modern capitalism did not develop the way he 
thought it would, with a proletarian class growing larger 
and more miserable all the time; moreover, the driving 
forces behind modern communism proved to be quite 
different from what he had anticipated. 

2 History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (Bol- 
sheviks), Short Course, English Edition, Moscow, 1951, p. 327. 


3“Tasks of the Business Managers,” Collected Works (in 
Russian), Moscow, 1951, vol. 13, p. 39. 








In the Communist Manifesto, Marx wrote that ‘‘Com- 
munists can sum up their theory in a single phrase: abo- 
lition of private property.” This is still a guiding prin- 
ciple; there has been no betrayal by the moderns of 
this cornerstone of Marxist communism. But, signifi- 
cantly enough, the modern reason for abolishing private 
property is not to free the worker from his chains or to 
establish a new order of social justice; it is to concen- 
trate all property in the hands of the all-powerful 
state. For certain well-defined groups, this development 
has been extremely welcome. At one and the same time 
as it promises to lift the country quickly out of its 
backwardness, it creates an array of intoxicatingly pow- 
erful positions for a new “aristocracy” that manages 
the property in the name of the state. It is only natural 
for the favored class of new “aristocrats” to insist that 
the sacrifices attendant upon the abolition of private 
property were and are unavoidable. 

Marx thought that the working class would be com- 
munism’s main source of strength and inspiration. 
Lenin rejected this view. In 1902, he wrote: 

The history of all countries shows that the workers, if left 
to themselves, are unable to think beyond a trade-union move- 
ment—that is, to convince themselves of the necessity of 
forming associations with which to force the government to 
make this or that concession, . . . Socialism, on the other hand, 
developed out of the philosophic, historic, and economic 
theories of the educated section of the owning classes. In Russia, 
too, the theory of socialism developed independently of the 
workers’ movement, as the natural and inevitable result of the 
ideas of the revolutionary intelligentsia.* 

This observation of Lenin’s is of key importance in 
understanding the sociology of modern communism. It 
is well known that the communist leaders in Asia and 
in all other backward countries, including Tsarist Russia, 
have been recruited almost exclusively from the ranks 
of the impoverished intellectuals. For them, the intro- 
duction of communism was a means to an end which 
they could not hope to achieve in any other way. The 
seizure of the means of production (without compensa- 
tion to the former owners) and the creation of addi- 
tional industries with which to overcome bcakwardness 
opened up an array of interesting positions which they 
were not slow to occupy. Thus, the social group for 
which communism offered a practical fulfillment of its 
dreams has been not the proletariat, as Marx predicted, 
but the propertyless, rootless intellectuals—the children 
of professors, impoverished nobles, ambitious workers, 
and unsuccessful middle-class citizens. This group’s 
common feature is the belief that it can improve its lot 
in a communist state. Its members constitute the most 
dependable and trustworthy body of followers of the 
communist chariot. 

4“What Is to Be Done?” Collected Works (in Russian), 
Moscow, 1946, vol. 5, pp. 347-348. When Lenin wrote this, 
the socialist movement had not yet split into communist and 


social-democratic camps; where he speaks of “socialism,” we 
must read “communism.” 
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And because such people are often highly talented, 
they have known how to exploit dissatisfaction in other 
groups and win the support of those who have no direct 
interest in revolution. This is precisely the role which 
Lenin assigned them: to bring about a merger between 
communism and the workers’ movement, that is, to 
assume command of the workers. 

It becomes clear, then, that modern communism has 
so digressed from the course charted for it by Marx 
that its main function now is to take on in backward 
countries the tasks performed in more advanced coun- 
tries by early capitalism—primarily, the accumulation 
of industrial capital. Instead of following capitalism as 
a new and higher stage of social development, it appears 
instead where there has been difficulty in getting from 
the stage of feudalism into capitalism, The outstanding 
characteristic of modern communism in practice is the 
rapid expansion of industry on the basis of state own- 
ership of all the means of production. But if what we 
have been calling ‘modern communism” does not fol- 
low capitalism, and only appears where capitalism has 
failed to develop adequately, it would be more accurate 
to term it “Ersatz Capitalism,” or, more specifically, 
“Ersatz Early Capitalism.” 

The validity of the term Ersatz Capitalism is borne 
out by the abandonment in the Soviet Union of the ideal 
of equality and the rapid rise of a new ruling class. 

The communist Revolution in Russia, sweeping away 
the old ruling class, opened the way for a large number 
of people from the lowest ranks of society to climb the 
ladder toward power and prestige. Indeed, the will to 
self-advancement of these future members of the new 
Soviet aristocracy may even be said to be the principal 
source of the dynamism of modern communism. The 
new rulers of Russia and the state which they created 
soon proved to be less interested in social justice than in 
the fulfillment of their Five-Year Plans for industrial- 
ization of the country. Those who recognized this had 
an easier time grasping the rungs of the ladder to 
success. 

At a cost of millions of lives, and in complete dis- 
regard of the needs and desires of the people as a whole, 
the Russian Communists proceeded with their gigantic 
undertaking in Ersatz Capitalism: to accumulate capital 
and build up industry in the shortest possible span. It is 
not surprising that this process brought with it some of 
the essential features of ordinary capitalistic develop- 
ment—particularly rapid urbanization and the rise of 
a new privileged class of ‘Ersatz Capitalists.” 


Contradictions Within the Elite 


i we examine this new ruling class closely; we see 
that it is composed of two distinct groups and that 
these groups differ in their character and political sig- 
nificance. 
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First, there are the party functionaries. It is, of course, 
in the nature of a one-party totalitarian state that it 
should breed professional party members. They fill the 
party offices, serve as political commissars in the armed 
forces, manipulate the propaganda machinery, and 
otherwise guard the portals of the ideological citadel. 
Since all of these people earn their daily bread in the 
same or Closely related activities, they naturally possess 
a group consciousness of their own. In Russia today 
this group numbers between 300 and 400 thousand (out 
of a total party membership of six million or more). 
To its members, the continuing existence of the com- 
munist state is an end in itself. For the state is their 
sole livelihood. 

Then there is the group known as the “technical in- 
telligentsia.”” This group is much larger, numbering 
perhaps ten million, and is composed of men and 
women who owe their positions to their skills and 
abilities. They are the specialists, the engineers, the 
technicians, the teachers, the agronomists, and, by no 
means last, the officers of the regular army. Many of 
these people are also party members, but are not to be 
confused with the professional party officials of the first 
group. Party membership may prove helpful to mem- 
bers of the technical intelligentsia in scrambling up the 
social ladder, but it cannot alone and for long replace 
ability. Therefore the party is for them only a means 
to an end, not an end in itself. Once they have arrived, 
they could remain on top even if the party disappeared. 

The uninterrupted rise to power of the technical in- 
telligentsia, with its higher living standards, is un- 
thinkable in terms of orthodox communism, but it can 
be explained by Stalin’s need to stimulate initiative 
without restoring the profit sharing of capitalism. He 
had no choice but to express the state’s approval of 
those who were making industry thrive in an array of 
special privileges, including some staggeringly large 
salaries. As a result, a class evolved which exercises 
the same functions as those of the bourgeoisie in capital- 
ist societies. Many of the members of this new class 
direct production and distribution on a gigantic scale, 
administering property worth billions of rubles. 

This new class is engaged in an invisible but unre- 
mitting struggle with the professional functionaries in 
the party apparatus. The issues are vital: Who shall have 
the final word—the party or the technical intelligentsia ? 
Who shall take credit (expressed in additional privi- 
leges) for the successes scored during the past thirty- 
five years, the party functionary or the specialist ? 

Typical of this struggle was the demotion of the 
political commissars in the army during World War II. 
This victory for the technical intelligentsia, in this case 
the regular officer corps, was won at a time when the 
party could not afford to alienate the officer caste. How- 
ever, it is characteristic of the skillful way in which the 
top communist leadership effects compromises between 


conflicting demands that the political commissars in the 
army were not actually dispensed with ; they were merely 
demoted to deputy commanders, 

That the pressure of the technical intelligentsia for 
an even larger share of the awards is seriously regarded 
in party circles is evidenced by the steps taken to curb 
this trend. The Moscow Character, the most frequently 
shown play of the 1949-50 season in Moscow, dealt 
with just this problem. In this play the director of a 
farm machinery factory rejects the suggestion of a group 
of women that he begin production of a textile machine 
invented by a local grandfather. These women have the 
tenacious ‘Moscow character” and press him pretty hard. 
The matter comes before the party district committee, 
where the secretary addresses the factory director sternly: 

Listen, Potapov, you have failed to understand the impor- 
tance for the state of the production of this new machine. 
Worse yet, you have ignored the factory’s party organization. 
Your factory got a good start during the war. But you, Potapov, 
seem to think that you and a handful of your assistants accom- 
plished this by yourselves. Suddenly you begin to think of the 
successes of this factory as your personal triumphs, rather than 


our party's. You talk of “my people,” “my factory,” “‘my plan.” 
Not the state’s plan, but “my plan”! 


The man thus addressed had fulfilled his factory’s 
plan by 137 percent; he was clearly a succesful member 
of the new technical intelligentsia, Yet he must bow. 
“For me the decisions of the party are the law,” de- 
clares Potapov. The charge that he had ignored the party 
organization is too serious for him to challenge. 

Since Soviet art is a guided art, we may be sure that 
the Soviet theater would not launch such an attack unless 
the party sanctioned and desired it. The individualistic 
attitude of the plant director is, therefore, highly re- 
vealing. “My factory,” “‘my successes” —the words seem 
strangely out of place after a third of a century of 
socialism. 

That this type of “individualism” is increasingly com- 
mon in the Soviet Union is clear from the number of 
attacks on it to be found in the Soviet press. For example, 
the Moscow newspaper Sovetskoye iskusstvo wrote as 
follows about the figure of the collective farm chairman 
Tikhy in Nikolai Virta’s play, Our Daily Bread: 

We believe that the dramatist deserves particular praise for 
his recognition of Tikhy as a special phenomenon and for the 
realistic way he has portrayed this individualist, an individu- 
alist who has mastered the most modern methods of camou- 


flaging himself, who reads our books industriously in order 
that he may appear the better to conform to our standards. 


But neither Potapov nor Tikhy can be dismissed as 
“unregenerate former bourgeois”; they are both obvi- 
ously products of a Soviet upbringing and members of 
the second Soviet generation. The same individualism 
which is characteristic of the bourgeoisie of a capitalist 
society crops up in the new middle class of Ersatz 
Capitalism. 

It is only natural for men who administer valuable 
properties and who are responsible for the creation of 
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great wealth to discover, sooner or later, that it would 
be even more satisfying for them to perform these tasks 
in their own behalf rather than for the state. Men and 
women who perform the same function as the capitalist 
middle class are sooner or later going to demand simi- 
lar rewards, 

Compared to the mass of Soviet citizens, the technical 
intelligentsia has already secured to itself an impres- 
sive array of exclusive advantages. However, and this is 
a very big however, there is one reward which the Soviet 
system is unable to offer its most highly placed citizens. 
And that is the personal security which goes with the 
private ownership of property, the security that is im- 
possible in a world where all economic power, all eco- 
nomic opportunities, rest in the hands of the all-power- 
ful state. 

Marx said that capitalism must inevitably dig its own 
grave because it could not help producing a proletariat 
which would eventually become strong enough to over- 
throw its creator and oppressor. In fact, however, it is 
communism that bears within itself the seeds of its own 
destruction because it inevitably produces a class of 
Ersatz Capitalists who will eventually become strong 
enough to throw off the limitations imposed by their 
creator, the Communist Party. 

The evidence of a drift of the Soviet economy toward 
private ownership is by no means confined to literary 
polemics against this tendency. The attempt of many 
anti-Soviet Russians to turn World War II into a 
struggle against communism, particularly as members 
of the Vlassov movement, is unmistakable evidence of 
a preference on the part of substantial numbers of So- 
viet-educated officers and men for the restoration of the 
rights of private property. General Vlassov’s 14-point 
program urges: 

6. Disbandment of the collective farms, Return of the land 
to the peasants as their private property without compensation 
to the state, Freedom of choice in the utilization of the land and 
and in the disposal of the fruits of labor. 

7. Introduction of an irrevocable right to the ownership of 
earned wealth. Revival of trade, handicraft, and private initia- 
tive and of the right and opportunity to take part in the eco- 
nomic life of the country. 

There is no doubt that Stalin and the Soviet Govern- 
ment have recognized the significance of the changes 
which have taken place in the structure of Soviet socie- 
ty and the potential dangers which these changes pre- 
sent. Stalin judged it wise in the course of his last theo- 
retical pronouncements—his articles on linguistics—to 
restate the problem of the relationship between a 
society's “‘legal and political superstructure” and its ‘‘eco- 
nomic base,”’ which, according to Marx, determines the 
character of the superstructure. Stalin wrote: 

The superstructure is generated by the base, but this by no 
means signifies that it merely reflects the base, that it is passive, 
neutral, and indifferent to the fate of its base, to the fate of 
classes, to the character of the system, . . . The superstructure 
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has merely to renounce its role as servitor, to switch from the 
active defense of its base to an attitude of indifference to it, 
to an attitude of an equal approach to the classes, for it to 
lose its quality and cease to be a superstructure.5 

In other words, Stalin said to his party followers: 
If we fail to defend actively our economic base—i.e. 
state ownership of the means of production—we are 
done for. Such a statement can only be the result of a 
realization that the grave diggers of communism have 
grown strong while the Politburo was napping or other- 
wise engaged. Stalin evidently regards the danger as acute 
enough to warrant jettisoning one of the principal theses 
of Marxism—the full dependence of the superstructure 
on its economic base. 

There is one other conclusion which may be drawn 
from this thesis. With the proclamation of the dogma 
of “active defense,” Stalin assigned to the superstructure 
an entirely new task. Henceforth the state’s primary 
function is no longer the liquidation of the exploiters 
and the opening up of opportunities to new social 
groups, but the defense of the new ruling class. Thus 
the communist dictatorship in Russia has assumed a 
clearly fascist role. Communism has merged with fas- 
cism, being today a dictatorship which protects and 
makes use of the existing ruling class. 

It should be no surprise to anyone that such a stage 
in social development should develop highly nationalis- 
tic characteristics, Among other things, the emphasis 
on nationalistic slogans and the dangers which threaten 
from without serve to obscure the growing social contra- 
dictions at home. This may also be the real explanation 
of the sharply increased, reckless expansionism to be 
observed in modern communism, From a domestic point 
of view, the party has outlived its usefulness; the society 
which it has created has little but contempt for its creator. 
That is, the technical intelligentsia for whom the dicta- 
torship was a means to an end has no further use for 
the party functionaries who see in the continued domina- 
tion of the party an end in itself. The party stalwarts 
have little left to offer except the prospect of the triumph 
of international communism, thanks to the “brother” 
parties abroad. The “brother” parties must succeed if 
the day of reckoning for the home party is to be post- 
poned. 

However, history shows that changes in the class 
structures sooner or later lead to parallel changes in the 
political structure, “active defense” or no. Events may 
hasten or retard the appearance of political change, but 
they cannot indefinitely block the path. It is unlikely that 
the Soviet Union, where the class structure has already 
changed to approximate that of a bourgeois society in 
the earlier stages of capitalism, should prove to be an 
exception. 


5“Concerning Marxism in Linguistics,” Pravda, June 20, 
1950; The Soviet Linguistic Controversy, New York, 1951, 
p. 70. 
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Humanity Deleted 


Alexander Fadeyev Rewrites a Novel 


By Boris Shub 


Editor's Note: Boris Shub is the author of The Choice (New 
York, 1950) and is co-author, with Bernard Quint, of a 
pictorial history of our times, Since Stalin (New York and 
Manila, 1951). He is known as an active proponent of the 
idea that a devastating war can best be avoided by helping the 
Russian people overthrow the totalitarian communist regime 
from within. 


fees case of Alexander Fadeyev’s recently rewritten 
wartime novel, The Young Guard, shows how far 
beyond the mere suppression of intellectual freedom 
the totalitarian state has gone. A textual comparison of 
the first version, published in 1945, with the new, re- 
vised edition furnishes a remarkable clinical study of 
the collective mind of the Communist Party's high com- 
mand. That the subject of this particular literary lobo- 
tomy is Alexander Fadeyev is in itself highly significant. 

Fadeyev, who is Secretary General of the Union of 
Soviet Writers, is a dyed-in-the-wool Stalinist function- 
ary whose literary activities have always been subor- 
dinated to party work. He became a Communist in 
1918, when he was 17 years old. During the Civil War, 
he fought as a Bolshevist partisan and Red Army man. 
In 1921, he was one of the delegates of the Tenth 
Party Congress sent to Kronstadt, together with picked 
Cheka troops and communist cadets, to crush the sailors’ 
and workers’ revolt against Lenin’s regime. In the 
battle, he was wounded. Later he was dispatched to the 
Kuban region, then the scene of peasant revolts against 
the communist dictatorship. In his own words, ‘during 
the entire period from the fall of 1921 to the fall of 
1926, I was engaged in various types of party work in 
Moscow, the Kuban, and Rostov-on-Don.”! He has 
remained a Communist in good standing through all 
the purges of the past twenty-five years. 

Fadeyev was named Secretary General of the Soviet 
Writers’ Union after its president, N. S. Tikhonov, was 
removed in September, 1946, for insufficient vigilance 
against “bourgeois decadence,” “esthetic subjectivism,” 
the “lampooning of the Soviet order,” and other 
heresies in Russian wartime literature. Fadeyev’s ap- 
pointment coincided with the intensified purge against 
all quasi-independent writing (“‘cosmopolitanism,” 
“art for art’s sake,” ““kowtowing to the West,” etc.). In 


1The data on Fadeyev are taken from his own account in 
Writers: The Autobiographies of Contemporary Russian Prose 
Writers (in Russian), Moscow, 1928. This book has long since 
been withdrawn from circulation. A number of its authors 
disappeared, during the great purges. 


that purge, which has continued since 1946, Fadeyev 
played a notable inquisitorial role, savagely attacking 
such writers as Mikhail Zoshchenko, Anna Akhmatova, 
and Boris Pasternak for having—in his words—‘‘lost 
the feeling of constitutional hatred toward manifesta- 
tions of political and ideological neutrality.”’2 

In 1948, Fadeyev headed the Soviet delegation to the 
Cominform-sponsored “World Congress of Leaders of 
Culture for the Defense of Peace’ in Breslau. Here he 
delivered the main assault on “Anglo-American war- 
mongering” and the “cultural barbarism” of the West.3 
Later he performed the same role at similar congresses 
in Paris and New York. 

In short, Fadeyev is one of the top Soviet propa- 
gandists. As head of the Writers’ Union, his main task 
is to compel Soviet authors to obey the shifting ideo- 
logical directives of the Party Central Committee. 

This stalwart cultural commissar first published The 
Young Guard in 1945. His novel, describing the under- 
ground activities of a group of young communist 
students in the Don coal basin during the war against 
Nazi Germany, was fulsomely praised by Soviet critics 
and given mass circulation. Stage and screen versions 
were also widely shown. Until late 1947, The Young 
Guard was considered an exemplary work of com- 
munist literature and a model for backsliding Soviet 
writers.4 

To all appearances, Fadeyev’s novel was a successful 
Soviet propaganda work. His young heroes and heroines 
—all members of the Communist Youth League—per- 
form great feats of valor and self-sacrifice in the Soviet 
cause. They set fire to Nazi command posts, collect in- 
telligence for the Red Army, operate clandestine radios, 
distribute underground leaflets to assure the populace 
that Stalin has not left Moscow, and go to their deaths 
singing the Internationale. In sum, the: reader of the 
original version is given to understand that communist 
education has produced a Soviet youth whose loyalty 
to the regime knows no bounds. 

2Speech at a meeting of the presidium of the administration 
of the Union of Soviet Writers, September, 1946; in George S. 


Counts and Nucia Lodge, The Country of the Blind, New 
York, 1949, pp. 102-105. 

3 The Country of the Blind, pp. 320-35. 

4The first outspoken attacks on The Young Guard appeared 
in the newspaper Kultura i Zhizn’ on November 30, 1947, 
and in Pravda on December 3, 1947; as early as March 11, 
1946, Pravda had, in the course of a highly favorable review, 
pointed out that the party's role had been underrated. 
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Being an expert propagandist, Fadeyev tried to make 
his story as plausible as possible for a Soviet readership 
that carried fresh personal scars of the war and an 
intimate knowledge of those deeper tensions, resent- 
ments, and fears that no communist writer ever ex- 
plores. To lend it credibility, he described something 
of the disorganization and panic that reigned while the 
Nazi armies were knifing deep into the country. Against 
this background, the heroism of his young Communists 
stands out with some dramatic force. The final effect is 
a thunderous tribute to the communist youth move- 
ment, the Soviet leaders of tomorrow. What more 
could the party ask? 

A great deal more. In late 1947, the book which had 
been acclaimed in 1946 and reprinted in 1947 with- 
out change,® was attacked by party critics for its grave 
ideological defects. Belatedly it was discovered that 
Fadeyev had failed to give the party high command 
and the veteran communist leaders on the scene proper 
credit for the underground work of the ‘Young Guard.” 
Fadeyev had not indicated, said the party press, that the 
young heroes were directed by Stalin-trained Old Bol- 
sheviks. He had, moreover, given the impression that 
both the party and the army command had been gripped 
by disorganization during the great retreat to Stalingrad 
and the Caucasus in the summer of 1942. He had given 
too much emphasis to the spontaneous courage of his 
young Communists and far too little to the all-seeing 
and omnipresent leadership of the Politburo and the 
Central Committee. He was told, in no uncertain terms, 
to ‘‘correct’’ his work. 

Being a good party functionary and highly skilled 
hack, Fadeyev went back to his book and rewrote it. 
The new version,® nearly 150 pages longer than the 
original 550-page novel, received an official stamp of 
approval in January, 1952, from Bolshevik, the main 
theoretical organ of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party. The magazine wrote that, in its new form, 
the novel was “‘permeated with great ideological and ar- 
tistic power.” 

The new chapters and passages are only one part 
of Fadeyev's accomplishment. Running straight through 
the book are deletions and changes—sometimes a single 
word, sometimes a sentence or several paragraphs—which 
convey a totally different meaning than the original. 

Here, in substance, are the basic changes in The 
Young Guard: 

In the new version, the spotlight is no longer focused 
on the young communist students, the “Young Guard,” 
who fight the Nazi occupation forces. The few com- 
munist veterans who had appeared originally as quite 
subordinate figures have now been elevated to leading 

5 By the Military Publishing House of the U.S.S.R. Ministry 
of Armed Forces, Moscow. 


8A. Fadeyev, The Young Guard, Central Committee of the 
Communist Youth League Publishing House, Moscow, 1951. 
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roles. An elderly worker named Lyutikov—little more 
than a shadow in the original—is now a towering Old 
Bolshevik, the guide and teacher of the young heroes, 
endowed with all the tenacity and cunning of a Stalin. 
Similarly, the local party leader, Prozenko, emerges from 
the background as a Bolshevist brain who not only 
directs the partisans, young and old, but Red Army 
commanders as well. Finally, all that had suggested 
disorganization and panic is deleted or altered to present 
a picture of purposeful strategy and carefully planned 
evacuation under the cool generalship of the party 
command. 

A few illustrations of how Fadeyev carried out his 
mission will suffice. 

In the original text, Fadeyev described the chaotic 
evacuation of Krasnodon after the coal mine was dyna- 
mited to keep it out of Nazi hands. 

In all the city blocks adjoining the mine [wrote Fadeyev 
in 1945], panic swirled like a tornado. . . . The whole pop- 
ulace poured out of their little houses into the gardens... . 
The whole crowd shouted, swore, wept, jabbered, clanged. 
Here, thrusting through the mash of people and carts, crawled 
the trucks with military or civilian property, motors growling, 
emitting screeching noises. People tried to climb aboard the 
trucks, but were pushed off. 

In the new edition, the reference to “panic” is de- 
leted and instead of “the whole populace,” Fadeyev 
now writes ‘‘all the so-called ‘unorganized inhabitants’ 
poured out.” His “shouting, swearing, weeping, jabber- 
ing, clanging” crowd has vanished and is replaced by 
“columns of workers, employees, men and women, al- 
ternating with trucks, carrying the property of the enter- 
prises and establishments of Krasnodon.” These now 
move “‘silently, with somber faces,” while the “leaders 
of the column” (in the original there were neither 
“columns” nor “leaders,” only a panic-gripped mob) 
help the militiamen to keep traffic moving in orderly 
fashion. 

Having thus changed the atmosphere of evacuation 
from brutal chaos to courteous discipline, Fadeyev then 
adds a new ten-page chapter in which he introduces the 
new heroes of The Young Guard: the old party func- 
tionaries, the N.K.V.D. men and—more modestly—a 
Soviet general. In the new pages, coming early enough 
to set the “corrected” tone of the whole book, the head- 
quarters of the local party committee buzzes with high- 
powered activity as party chief Prozenko directs the 
evacuation, confers with the veteran leader of a partisan 
unit, bids farewell to various party workers being sent 
off on their assignments. While this goes on, the general 
stands by, ‘‘waiting his turn to say goodbye” to Prozenko 

(thus underlining the subordination of the military to 
the party). After asking the partisan chief to assure 
Comrade Stalin that “we'll carry out our duty with 
honor,” Prozenko conveys his thanks to the political 
commissars at the front (again driving home the idea, 
developed ex post facto, that the party, not the generals, 
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directed the field operations of the Red Army). 

Prozenko’s warmest sentiments, however, are re- 
served for the secret police. “To you, my boys,” says 
Prozenko, “to you I don’t know what to say. I can only 
kiss you.’’ And thereupon he does embrace and kiss in 
turn each of “the young fellows of the N.K.V.D.” 

Lest there be any doubt in whose titanic image the 
new Prozenko has fashioned himself, Fadeyev writes 
that ‘‘in the gesture with which he took his pipe, in the 
expression of his face and voice when he spoke, there 
appeared the traits of calm strength.” 

As for the general, Fadeyev makes it plain that he 
has not risen from the ranks merely because of his 
military skill, but because 


. . . he mastered everything that was taught to the soldiers 
by the company political leaders, by the battalion and regi- 
mental commissars. . . . He knew to whom he owed [his 
knowledge]. And like all pupils of the Stalinist school, he 
tried in all things to resemble his great teacher. 


In the early pages of the original work, there is no 
foreshadowing of the ultimate victory of the Red Army. 
In the new third chapter, however, Fadeyev writes: 


Our soldier is better than the enemy soldier, not only from 
the standpoint of his moral superiority—what comparison 
can there be?—but simply in the military sense. Our com- 
manders are immeasurably more competent, not only because 
of their political awareness, but also on account of their 
military education, their ability to grasp new things quickly. 
... The military thought which shapes and directs all this . . . 
is daring like the Revolution that gave it birth, like the 
Soviet state, the equal of which has never been seen in history, 
like the genius of the man who formulated this thought and 
gave it life—it soars on eagle’s wings. 


This is Fadeyev’s new portrait of the Red Army while 
it is in full retreat. To prevent the picture from becom- 
ing pure farce, he omits all passages of the original which 
indicated the extent of the early debacle. Here is a de- 
leted passage: 


The capture of Millerovo by the Germans, the rapid ad- 
vance of their tanks and motorized units toward Mozorovsk 
(the railroad juncture connecting the Don basin with Stalin- 
grad), cut off the Voroshilovgrad and Rostov regions from 
the center of the country, threatening Stalingrad and isolating 
the armies of the southern front. 


In the next sentence, he again drops the taboo word 
“panic.” 

Some pages later, Fadeyev removes the following 
explanation for continued Nazi successes on the southern 
front after a full year of war: “Not only did the Ger- 
mans concentrate superior forces of troops, planes, and 
tanks here, but the [Soviet] military people at the front 
still had not learned to utilize those modern machines 
and men trained in production that were placed at their 
disposal.” 

In the original, Fadeyev describes a believable scene 
of retreating soldiers and civilians caught in the general 


disaster with no leaders in sight. In the “corrected” 
edition, the general suddenly appears out of nowhere, 
delivers a pep talk and vanishes. The insert makes it 
clear that the leadership has the situation well in hand. 

From his description of the disorderly flight of civi- 
lians across a river, Fadeyev drops such phrases as ‘‘noth- 
ing except military intervention’ (could restore or- 
der) ; people ‘‘cursing one another” ; “furious swearing 
filled the air and it was no longer possible to distinguish 
who was cursing whom.” 

In the first version, Fadeyev had a sentence which 
showed the full horror of modern war. Describing the 
scene after the strafing of civilian refugees by Nazi 
planes, he wrote: ‘Nobody was concerned with the 
dead, no one collected them or buried them; they lay 
here for days, decomposing in the sun.” 

That was in 1945. In 1951, with strident militarism a 
dominant note in Soviet propaganda, that flash of mer- 
ciless truth was out of place. The sentence was deleted. 

No less striking is the expurgation of a brief passage 
which indicated that there were Old Bolsheviks who 
were dissatisfied with the party leadership’s conduct of 
the war. In the new text, a woman named Liza is intro- 
duced as the sister of ‘Leonid Rybalov,” but nothing is 
said about Rybalov’s background. In the original, Fade- 
yev had written that Rybalov had been “a Bolshevik 
since 1917” and had fought the Germans and Whites 
during the Civil War; that in the old days, when one 
of the old Communists in the Young Guard was 
“only a rank and file man, the name of Rybalov re- 
sounded in the region. Then came other times, the 
economy expanded, and Rybalov, better at ‘crushing 
counterrevolutionaries' and delivering speeches, was 
pushed aside by life’’ to a minor nonpolitical post. 

All this is deleted: first, perhaps, because Rybalov’s 
fate is too reminiscent of many Old Bolsheviks who 
were liquidated during the great purges of 1936-38; 
secondly, to destroy the political impact of his sister 
Liza’s complaints against the party. “Don’t you see,” 
Liza had said (1945) to the veteran Communist who 
was once her brother’s comrade, 


. .. that all the scoundrels are fleeing together with you, taking 
their furniture with them, whole truckloads of their junk, and 
they don’t care in the least about us, the plain people, the 
ordinary inhabitants, as others call us? And yet we, the little 
people, have built all this with our hands. . . . And you are 
surprised that among us, the plain people, are some who 
are insulted. I am surprised how patient we, the plain people, 
still are. 


That is what the sister of a celebrated Old Bolshevik 
told a communist official in Fadeyev’s first version. In 
the new text, the sister of the now obscure Leonid Ryba- 
lov no longer says that people like herself (i.e. old 
Communists) are offended. Instead, she says “other 
people [i.e. non-Communists] are insulted.” And the 
clinching sentence that follows (“I am surprised how 
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patient we, the plain people, still are’’) is deleted. 

Regarding the remarkable change wrought in Lyuti- 
kov, now the veteran communist brain behind the un- 
derground, Bolshevik writes approvingly: 


The old worker Lyutikov—in the first version of the novel 
a secondary, episodic figure—now occupies a central position. 
. . . Lyutikov’s word never varies from the deed. He knows 
how to attract people, to rally people, to kindle in them that 
living spark. . . . 


In the new edition, Lyutikov is a veteran underground 
leader of vast experience in partisan warfare. In the 
original, however, Fadeyev had said the opposite very 
plainly: 


Lyutikov was an old man, but he was not an old member 
of the party. . . . He had not previously engaged in under- 
ground work, although he had occasion to help underground 
Bolsheviks. 


The transfigured Lyutikov carefully briefs the mem- 
bers of the Young Guard on all the fine points of con- 
spiracy and instructs them to act only on party orders. 
(In the original, their most daring exploits were spon- 
taneous.) ‘No action,” says the new Lyutikov, “without 
consulting me! . . . I don’t act on my own either, but 
get advice . . . from my comrades and people placed 
above me.” 

Through the mouth of the new Lyutikov, Fadeyev 
atones for his supreme ideological sin, The members of 
the Young Guard—no longer impetuously brave young- 
sters—follow Lyutikov as though hypnotized. 

Even the Red Army victory at Stalingrad receives a 
thorough overhauling. For the first time, Fadeyev sug- 
gests that the victory was due largely to party-directed 
sabotage behind German lines. Thus, once more, the 
officers and men who fought the Wehrmacht are cut 
down to proper size and their laurels transferred to the 
collective brow of the party leadership. Not really collec- 
tive, though, for in a bombastic new paean to that vic- 
tory Fadeyev concludes: ‘‘Stalingrad—this is the great 
harvest of the genius whose name the city bears.” 

The piéce de résistance comes in the closing pages. In 
the first version, young communist hero Oleg delivers 
an impassioned speech, in the teeth of his Nazi execu- 
tioners, before going to his death. In the new text, party 
functionary Lyutikov replaces the now silent Oleg in 
the climactic scene. His final address is similar in con- 
struction to the one Oleg had made, but the few changes 
illustrate clearly what Stalin meant when he said that 
writers are ‘engineers of the soul.” 

Oleg had cried out to the Nazis: 


You are not terrible—you are already beaten and doomed. 
What is terrible is that you were born and continue to be born 
after people have lived so long on this earth, have attained 
such bright peaks in the realm of thought and labor. The 
scourge of cannibalism devours the souls of people—not only 
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individual people, but entire nations; it menaces the existence 
of humanity. This scourge, more horrible than the plague, will 
continue to consume the world as long as the treasures of the 
earth are not enjoyed by the people who create them, as long 
as unlimited power over people is exercised by those monsters 
of the human race who hold all the wealth of the world in 
their hands. . . . I regret only that I shall not be able to 
battle any longer in the ranks of my people and all humanity 
for a just, honest way of life. I send my last greetings to all 
who fight for it. 


Here is what Bolshevik Lyutikov does with the same 
speech: 


My word is not addressed to you; it does not concern you. 
We have beaten you, you are doomed. But the trouble is that 
the force that gave you birth is still alive in the world, it still 
hasn’t breathed its last. That force is the power of money over 
human souls. From it the scourge of cannibalism has moved 
upon the world. The scourge of cannibalism, more horrible 
than the plague, devours the souls of people—not only indi- 
vidual people, but entire nations. This scourge of cannibalism 
will continue to consume the world as long as all the riches, 
all the treasures of the earth are in the hands of inhuman 
monsters. But, I say, in vain do these monsters of the human 
race hope to escape the tribunal of the people. Their power, 
the power of money, is ending... 


Lyutikov closes with these words: “And there is no 
longer any force in the world which can save them.” 

In other words, the enemy is no longer fascist bar- 
barism. It is simply “money’’—capitalism. And Oleg’s 
invocation of ‘‘humanity’’ is twice deleted. This is the 
most appropriate epitaph for Fadeyev’s work, which is 
certainly one of the most conspicuous feats of intellec- 
tual self-debasement in the history of literature. 


Editer’s Postscript 


| pris Soviet war novel, recently “corrected” in 
the same spirit, is Valentin Katayev’s For Soviet 
Power. Unlike Fadeyev, Valentin Katayev was once a 
writer of real talent and independence. A pupil of Ivan 
Bunin, he won genuine popularity abroad as well as in 
Russia with his satiric stories and plays. His riotous 
comedy, Squaring the Circle (since banned in the Soviet 
Union), was a Broadway hit in 1935. In January, 1950, 
Pravda attacked For Soviet Power. These were Katayev’s 
major sins: He did not portray the party commissars in 
occupied Odessa heroically enough; he intimated the 
existence of defeatism during the war; his most con- 
vincing pages dealt with his own pre-Communist school 
days in Odessa, not with modern Soviet life. On Jan- 
uaty 25, 1952, the Literary Gazette acclaimed the re- 
vised work as ‘‘an instructive example of the honest 
creative response of an artist to the criticism of his 
work.” 

Curiously, the Chinese Communists have worked up 
an almost exact counterpart to the Fadeyev affair. The 
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following Hong Kong dispatch appeared in the New 
York Times on June 1, 1952: 


A popular Chinese war novel, entitled Fight Till Tomorrow, 
which was published last year with an introduction by Minister 
of Culture, Mao Tun, has been under heavy attack in the 
Chinese Communist press for “serious mistakes and deficien- 
cies. 

The authoz, Pai Jen, has been reprimanded on charges of 
misrepresenting “historical facts,” overplaying petty bourgeois 
sentiments, and “‘substituting the leadership of the petty 
bourgeois class for that of the working class.” He has also 
been taken to task for slighting Communist Party leaders. 

Culture Minister Mao Tun, who is also vice president of the 
All-China Federation of Literary and Arts Circles and himself 
a prominent novelist, already has disavowed Fight Till 
Tomorrow and his introduction to it. In a letter of self- 
criticism published by Jen Min Jib Pao (Peiping) on March 
13, he stated that his attitude had been “‘neither strict nor 
responsible.” 

The Minister expressed the hope that Pai Jen would “profit 
by his mistake’ and “rewrite the book completely.” 

In addition, the Minister of Culture published a second 
letter in Jen Min Jih Pao on March 31, conceding that his 


own literary work was not without fault. Acknowledging crit- 
icism of his novel, Three People Passing, by a high school 
student, Mao Tun—now in his middle fifties—said his book 
had failed to conform with “realities’’ and proposed that the 
publishers refrain from reprinting it. 

The novel Fight Till Tomorrow, which began this sequence, 
is described as dealing with the activities of a column be- 
longing to the Eighth Route Army's 115th Division in Shan- 
tung during the Japanese war. 

Last February 27, Jen Min Jih Pao, leading Chinese Com- 
munist newspaper, declared the book needed “‘severe criticism” 
because of an “enthusiastic welcome” it got from “that part of 
the armed forces still influenced by petty bourgeois ideology.” 

The hero was “strongly under the influence of individual 
heroism,” the review said, and major attention had been given 
to “intellectuals” instead of to “military cadres of worker 
and peasant origin.” 

Novelist Pai Jen was further charged with showing a 
“gloomy and backward’’ picture of the then outnumbered 
communist troops, “constantly defeated and forced to retreat.” 

“The author has barely touched upon the party’s leadership 
in the armed forces or the higher echelons of command,” [the 
newspaper] said. 


EFFICIENT FARM MANAGEMENT 


Puc. B. KOHOBAJIOBA 
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From Krokodil (Moscow), March 20, 1952 


“Is it allright to take inventory?” 
“Wait, all the snow hasn’t melted yet.” 
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THE SOVIET UNION 


Soviet Literature: 35 Years of Purge (II) 


By Vera Alexandrova 


Editor's Note: In PROBLEMS OF COMMUNISM 1 (1952), Miss 
Alexandrova discussed the continuous purging that has af- 
fected Soviet literature almost from the Revolution and assumed 
extreme forms since World War II. She recounted the fates 
of such writers as Zamyatin, Pilnyak, Babel’, Tarasov-Rodionov, 
and a number of other once bright stars in the Soviet literary 
firmament. 

In this concluding portion of her survey, the author commem- 
orates yet another group of writers and traces the struggles of 
several literary organizations with the organs of state control. 

The readers’ attention is invited to Miss Alexandrova’s 
article, “Inside Soviet Literature,” in The Saturday Review of 
March 8, 1952, where she discusses in some detail the trends 
of Soviet literary output since 1945. 


The Suppression of Peasant Writers 


T is difficult to ascertain the exact number of writers 
in the Soviet Union who fell victim to the periodic 
purges and persecutions. The literary authorities, es- 
pecially before the war, avoided revealing the names 
of the arrested or deported. The names of authors would 
“simply” vanish from the mastheads of magazines in 
much the same manner as arrested people disappeared 
from a communal apartment; and no one dared inquire 
about their fate. 

The persecutions were particularly intense at the 
beginning of the first Five-Year Plan, in the late twen- 
ties. This was a consequence of the program of forced 
collectivization and the mounting wave of terror in the 
country. The Union of Peasant Writers suffered most. 
Only a few men belonging to this group continue to 
write to this day: Mikhail Isakovsky, Alexander Zharov, 
and Fyodor Panfyorov. Isakovsky escaped because he gave 
up writing poems about contemporary farm life in order 
to write songs that enjoy popularity with Russian com- 
posers (The Letter, Katyusha, and others). Alexander 
Zharov, who in the middle twenties was one of the 
most popular poets of the Komsomol, left the literary 
arena long ago, and only occasionally contributes poems 
on political subjects. Fyodor Panfyorov had many con- 
flicts with the literary dictators, both before and after the 
war; however, he invariably succeeded in getting out 
of trouble. Besides, he has long ago given up writing 
about farm life, previously his central subject. 

Three victims of the regime from among the peasant 
writers deserve special mention by virtue of their out- 
standing talents. They are Nikolai Klyuyev, Sergei 
Yesenin, and Pavel Vasilyev. 

Nikolai Klyuyev was born in 1887 in a little village 
of the Olonetsk region of northern Russia. His grand- 
father was a psaltery player and a story-teller, his father 
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a soldier and reciter of byliny (epic folk poems). From 
his early childhood, Klyuyev absorbed the spirit and 
the rhythms of Russian folklore. He came to St. Peters- 
burg a few years before the outbreak of the First World 
War, and his first collection of poems, Sosen perezvon 
(The Chime of the Pines), published in 1908, aroused 
the interest of such prominent critics as Nikolai Gumi- 
lev (later shot by the Bolsheviks) and Alexander 
Blok. Klyuyev hailed the Revolution in a collection of 
poems entitled Krasny ryk (The Red Roar). He saw in 
it a victory of the peasantry, the leaders of a powerful 
down-to-earth movement from which he expected a new 
blossoming of life. Soon, however, events showed that 
Klyuyev had been mistaken in his expectations. Trotsky 
was the first to brand the poet as a spokesman of the 
well-to-do peasantry.1 From the mid-twenties, when 
the Leningrad magazine Zvezda (Star) ran his poem 
Derevnya (The Village), his works were no longer 
published in Soviet magazines. Like many other Soviet 
poets, Klyuyev now wrote only “for his own desk.” In 
1933 he was arrested on charges of conducting counter- 
revolutionary propaganda. This propaganda consisted 
in reading his poem Pogorelshchina (After the Fire) 
to his friends. Klyuyevy was deported to Narym. 
Through the intercession of Gorky, he was then trans- 
ferred to Tomsk. When his deportation was about to 
end in 1937, the poet set out for Moscow, but died of 
a heart attack on the way. 

Sergei Yesenin may be described as Klyuyev’s younger 
brother. It was Klyuyev who introduced Yesenin into 
the literary circles of St. Petersburg. Yesenin was born 
in 1895 into a peasant family in the gubernia of Ryazan’ ; 
he appeared in St. Petersburg on the eve of the First 
World War. He, too, hailed the October Revolution en- 
thusiastically: ‘‘My native land is my mother, and I am 
a Bolshevik” ; he proudly asserted that he was the war's 
“first deserter.” The rich imagery, the musical cadence, 
and the lyrical verve of his poetry made him the favorite 
poet of the first post-Revolutionary years. But Yesenin, 
too, soon changed his tone radically. He sank into deep 
melancholy, which neither his travels abroad nor his 
marriage to the famous Isadora Duncan could relieve. 
In this, his second creative period, he wrote the cycle 
of poems entitled Pesni zabuldygi (The Songs of a De- 
bauchee) and Moskva kabatskaya (Moscow of the 
Saloons). In drinking and debauchery he sought a cure 
for his sadness. The cause of his depression and de- 
spondency should be sought not only in the poet's biog- 


1 Literatura i revolyutsia, 1923. 











raphy, but also in the character of the postwar epoch. A 
clue to the causes of Yesenin’s depression is contained 
in his unfinished play, V strane negodyayev (In the 
Country of Scoundrels), which was published soon 
after his death. The play’s protagonist is a peasant leader 
named Nomakh. (It is easy to recognize in his name 
an allusion to the leader of the ““Green Movement,” 
Makhno.) Nomakh is the spokesman for Yesenin’s own 
ideas. He says that in the beginning of the Revolution, 
he was full of enthusiasm and believed that the Revo- 
lution would realize universal brotherhood ; soon, how- 
ever, he became convinced that it was all ‘‘deceit and 
falsehood.” All he could do after he had lost his faith 
was to “indulge in mischief and debauchery,” and to 
“exalt criminals and vagabonds.”’ Yesenin was one of 
the first poets to declare loudly “without fear of being 
socked in the nose” that when falsehood and hypocrisy 
become a country’s religion, they can produce nothing 
but anarchic protest; even Hamlet, “had he been alive, 
would be a gangster and a thief today.” Suicide became 
the only solution to his tragic dilemma. 

We know nearly nothing about the life of the third 
and youngest poet of peasant origin, Pavel Vasilyev, 
who was descended from Ural Cossacks. He made his 
appearance in literature in the late twenties; his pcems 
have a strikingly rich imagery and rhythm. Many Soviet 
literary critics regarded him as the equal of Yesenin in 
talent. But his literary career was even briefer than 
Yesenin’s. As early as 1933, it was rumored that he 
was “becoming demoralized’’ and was taking to drink. 
In 1934, two short poems of his appeared in the mag- 
azine Novy Mir. Toward the end of the year he was 
brought to trial for “immorality” and deported soon 
thereafter. Since then nothing has been heard of him. 

Among writers who have been badgered for their 
sympathies with peasants persecuted as kulaks, Ivan 
Makarov deserves mention. He entered literature in the 
early twenties, when his novel Stalnye rebra (Steel 
Ribs), published in 1928, attracted the notice of critics. 
Makarov belonged to the young peasant intelligentsia, 
a group which made its start in literature in the middle 
twenties. During the collectivization campaign, Makarov 
ruffled the critics for the first time by his short story 
Ostrov (The Island), in which he depicted with sym- 
pathy an elderly peasant owner of a one-family holding 
who commits suicide. He was then classed with the 
group of “pro-kulak” writers. His literary career came 
to an early end with the publication, in 1936, of his 
novel Misha Kurbatov, in which he recounted in veiled 
form how an industrial ‘‘giant’’ was built in the Urals 
despite the resistance of the peasantry and the local 
town residents. After the novel was published in Novy 
Mir, the author was declared ‘‘a vicious enemy of the 
people.’’ Nobody knows what happened to him since. 


The War Against R.A.P.P. 


| io the first decade following the Bolshevist Revolution, 

the persecution of writers had, on the whole, an 
individual character, but in the late twenties it assumed 
a group character. The Union of Peasant Writers was 
only the first victim of the new course. If the smashing 
of this group attracted little notice, it was merely be- 
cause the peasant writers of the first decade had not 
yet had time to produce great literary masters. The 
liquidation in 1932 of R.A.P.P.2 and of the Pereval 
group produced a stronger echo. 

Conceived as an organization of proletarian writers, 
R.A.P.P. at first served as the gathering point for those 
elements of the literary community who, out of widely 
varying considerations, were prepared to support the 
Government and the Communist Party on the first Five- 
Year Plan. However, the policy of intensified industrial- 
ization and collectivization met with resistance not only 
from ordinary Soviet citizens, but also from certain 
circles belonging to the leading stratum. This was re- 
flected in the activities of a number of institutions and 
organizations, including R.A.P.P. Many different trends 
soon developed within it. To prevent these factions from 
Ofganizing, R.A.P.P., with the consent of the leaders 
of the Communist Party, brought into being a leading 
group with L. Averbakh as “general secretary.” For 
three years this leading group (Averbakh, V. Yermilov, 
A. Fadeyev, V. Kirshon, and others) reigned supreme 
over literature. On the appraisal of the group depended 
not only the prospects of a specific literary work, but 
also the reputation and often the life of an author. 
Small wonder that many young writers endeavored to 
become members of R.A.P.P. and vied with one another 
in the expression of their ‘‘admiration” for industrializa- 
tion. But to no avail; on April 23, 1932, the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party decreed the dissolu- 
tion of R.A.P.P. and the organization of a single Union 
of Writers (in existence to this day). This decree ac- 
cused R.A.P.P of factionalism (gruppovshchina), with 
the sharpest arrows directed against Leopold Averbakh, 
the man who only yesterday had been its all-powerful 
general secretary. After the publication of the decree, 
an extended plenum of the organizational committee 
was convened to set up the Union of Soviet Writers. 
Many writers who had previously sought to ingratiate 
themselves with Averbakh and his confederates attacked 
him at this meeting. Yet Averbakh was not finally liqui- 
dated until 1937, at the time of the Moscow trials. On 
that occasion Kirshon, Bruno Yasensky (author of the 
novel Man Changes His Skin), and many others were 
also declared ‘‘vicious enemies of the people.” Only a 
few members of the leading group of R.A.P.P. escaped 


2 Rossiiskaya assotsiatsia proletarskikh pisatelei (Russian As- 
sociation of Proletarian Writers). 
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unscathed, A. Fadeyev and V. Yermilov subsequently 
succeeded in obtaining leading positions in the Union 
of Soviet Writers. 


The End of Pereval 


4 pee liquidation of another major organization, the 
so-called Pereval (Mountain Pass), went through 
a more complex process. The Pereval group came into 
being in 1923 at the initiative of Alexander Voronsky, 
who was entrusted by the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party with the creation of the first ‘‘fat” 
(serious) literary magazine, Krasnaya nov’, The cir- 
cumstances which surrounded the creation of Pereval, 
its struggles, and its end not only have an historical 
interest, but also permit a deeper insight into the essence 
of the problems absorbing the writers in the first post- 
Revolutionary decade—problems which could not be 
resolved constructively in the framework of the Soviet 
regime. 

In the fall of 1923, friction developed between the 
Molodaya gvardia (The Young Guard), a Komsomol 
group, and O&tyabr’ (October), a literary group of 
the Communist Party. Some of the poets and prose 
writers of the Komsomol “revolted,” refusing to write 
and think according to the rules set by the leaders of 
“October’’; they felt the urge to take a deeper look at 
their environment, to reflect not only its assets but its 
liabilities as well. The ‘‘fathers” of ‘‘October” began 
to discern undesirable trends in the work of the young 
writers. In the ensuing polemic they accused them of 
surrendering ‘‘revolutionary positions” and of ‘‘deca- 
dence.” By way of example of the young authors’ trans- 
gtessions, the orthodox party zealots cited their attitude 
toward “fellow travelers”: Far from seeing the dis- 
honor of learning from them, the young writers even 
allowed their works to be published in the “‘fellow- 
traveler” magazine, Krasnaya nov’, When ‘‘The Young 
Guard,” at one of its meetings, adopted a resolution 
proposed by the leader of the “fellow travelers,” Vo- 
ronsky, the organization split on this issue, with some 
of the writers passing from the “Young Guard” into 
Krasnaya nov’. Thereupon there took place the famous 
meeting of the Komsomol writers with the non-party 
youths working for Krasnaya nov’ which gave birth 
to the new literary group known as Pereval. A majority 
of the members were Communists, but, in contrast to 
most such undertakings, the party did not play a leading 
role in the work of the group as a whole. The decisive 
cementing factor in Pereval was not party adherence, 
but the feeling that all members of the organization— 
Communists or not—were “children of the people,” 
bent upon building a life on better principles than in 
the past. This distinguished Pereval not only from the 
“Young Guard” or “October,” but also from the ‘‘Sera- 
pion Brethren” ;3 for Pereval spurned not only party 

3See PROBLEMS OF COMMUNISM 1 (1952), p. 18. 
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membership, but politics altogether, being united only 
in a common search for new forms in art. 

Soon Pereval expanded its ranks of young people 
from the capital.and the large cities with youth from 
the provinces. It came under violent attack by orthodox 
writers who made use of their party connections. Yet, 
during the N.E.P. period,4 Pereval was able to maintain 
itself and to gain strength. Many authors who had 
succeeded in attracting the notice of the public and the 
critics joined the group. The most noteworthy member 
of Pereval from the older generation was Mikhail Prisb- 
vin; of the younger writers, Ivan Katayev, Alexander 
Malyshkin, Nikolai Zarudin, Andrei Platonov, and Boris 
Guber soon attracted attention. There were also such 
critics as Abram Lezhnev and Dmitri Gorbov, in addi- 
tion to Voronsky himself.5 

In 1927, Pereval published a “Declaration” of its 
literary and political platform which asserted that its 
members had taken part in the Civil War on the side 
of the Revolution, and that now, after victory, they 
wanted to serve the Revolutionary cause in the domain 
of literature; it was their deep conviction that artistic 
realism, the principle of humanism, sincerity, and the 
ability to see are the best guarantees for the creation of 
a literature worthy of the Revolution. This declaration 
was jumped upon by orthodox party men of the mag- 
azine Na postu (‘On Guard’) .6 

The end of N.E.P. and the beginning of industrializa- 
tion dealt Pereval a severe blow. Its ideological inspirer, 
A. Voronsky, had been exiled shortly before. The im- 
mediate stimulus for an intensification of the anti- 
Pereval campaign was the group’s new series of period- 
ical volumes, Rovesniki (‘‘Coevals’), launched after 
Pereval was discontinued. In the seventh issue of Ro- 
vesniki (1930), the Pereval group published a new 
declaration, in which it repeated with greater precision 
its former views on the tasks of literature. Komsomol- 
skaya pravda retorted with an article entitled ‘“Unburied 
Corpses.’ The article began with the slogan ‘‘On the 
black list!’’ and proceeded to attack the group for dar- 
ing to promote, in the epoch of socialist reconstruction, 
. .. the arrant apoliticality of philistine literature. This stems 
mainly from the ranks of Pereval, which has come to consist of 
political renegades, lovers of old wives’ tales, . . . praisers of the 
bear's lair, who proclaim supra-class sincerity and humanity... .7 

Pereval countered with a letter of protest in which 
it wrote: “No ideologists of dissimulation on principle 

4The period of the New Economic Policy was one of com- 
parative freedom, during which the Bolsheviks allowed the 


country to recover from the ravages of civil war and prepared 
for the Five-Year Plans and collectivization. 

5V. Nasedkin, “Two Years of ‘Pereval,’" Pereval, 1926, 
No. 4. 

6 Later on this magazine became Na literaturnom postu (“On 
Literary Guard”), with L. Averbakh, V. Yermilov, and S. 
Rodov as its leading contributors. 


7 Komsomolskaya pravda, 1930, No. 56. 
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and of organized sycophancy can take away our right 
to be with the Revolution, because it has been given 
us by our work, our convictions, and our very lives.’’8 
Yet, although Literaturnaya gazeta published the Pereval 
letter, it dissociated itself from it and set out to prove 
the “reactionary” nature of the views contained in it. 
As a result, a public discussion was organized to exam- 
ine the question, “Where does Pereval lead?’ The con- 
ference took place in the Moscow Press House. After 
the discussion, a resolution of censure against the re- 
actionary character of Pereval was moved, but did not 
receive a majority. The presidium of the meeting then 
made a false count of the votes. Noticing the ruse, the 
members of Pereval walked out of the meeting and 
sent a new protest to Literaturnaya gazeta. The pro- 
test was again published, but next to it was an editorial 
which left no doubt that Pereval's days were numbered. 
The members of the Pereval did not surrender imme- 
diately, and succeeded in publishing one more issue of 
Rovesniki. Then the group as such was suspended, al- 
though some of its members continued to publish in 
other magazines. Four years later the attitude to Pereval 
was softened and its best known members, Ivan Katayev 
and Nikolai Zarudin, became welcome contributors to 
Novy Mir, while Voronsky returned from his exile. After 
this short respite, a new baiting campaign was launched 
against them which led to the complete liquidation of 
Pereval as a group. But before turning to this final 
episode, which closely followed the Moscow trials of 
1936, a few words should be said about the group's 
most noted representatives. 

Alexander Voronsky was born in 1884 and attended 
the ecclesiastical seminary of Tambov. He joined the 
revolutionary movement early; because of his political 
unreliability, he was expelled from the seminary. He 
joined the Bolshevist Party in 1904. In 1921, the party 
entrusted him with the establishment of the first liter- 
ary magazine, Krasnaya nov’, but his statements about 
literature and culture aroused discontent in party circles. 
Voronsky was against such classifications as “bourgeois” 
and ‘‘proletarian’’ culture; he fought the “‘leftist’’ ele- 
ments in literature, especially those from the Na postu 
group. He was deported for belonging to the ‘‘Trotsky- 
ite opposition.”” While in exile he wrote his memoirs, 
entitled Za zhivoi i myortvoi vodoi (In Search of Flow- 
ing and Stagnant Water). 

Ivan Katayev was born in 1902 into the family of a 
professor of Moscow University. He joined the Com- 
munist Party after the Revolution and took part in the 
Civil War. Then he devoted himself to literature. His 
humanitarian treatment of protagonists and his sym- 
pathies for the “unfortunate and miserable’’ aroused the 
discontent of the official critics. Even those of his pro- 
tagonists who were Communists denied “the necessity 


8 Literaturnaya gazeta, March 17, 1930. 


of revolutionary violence.’’9 

Nikolai Zarudin was born in 1899. His best known 
works are the novel Tridtsat’ nochei na vinogradnike 
(Thirty Nights in a Vineyard) and his story V narod- 
nom lesu (In the People’s Forest). Like all the other 
writers of Pereval, Zarudin showed a strong humanitar- 
ian streak, an interest in man, especially in the peasant. 

Ivan Guber was born in 1903. Official critics dis- 
liked him for his realistic manner of writing, e.g. in 
Sharashkina kontora (Sharashkin’s Office). 

The Pereval group was finally liquidated soon after 
the first Moscow trial in August, 1936. Some of the 
members tried to save themselves by signing a collective 
statement approving the death sentence against Zinov- 
yev, Kamenev, and others. But it was of no avail. On 
August 27, 1936, Pravda published a letter asserting that 
many of the Pereval people had concealed ‘their imme- 
diate relations with, and direct assistance to, such vicious 
enemies of the party as Voronsky, Mirov, and Malayev.” 
They were alleged to have collected money for one of 
the deported Trotskyites (Pravda did not mention his 
name), ‘‘with contributions by: Voronsky, Ivan Katayev, 
Guber, and Zarudin—members of Pereval.’’ The same 
article noted that lately the group had been ‘making 
strenuous efforts to obtain the authorization to publish 
its own independent magazine or, failing this, an al- 
manac.” The authorization had not been granted, yet 
the very fact that it had been sought was interpreted by 
Pravda as proof that “obviously Pereval had begun to 
change from a creative into a political grouping.” 

In the postwar manuals of literature, no mention is 
ever made of the dramatic existence of Pereval. Yet a 
trace of Pereval remains in postwar literature in the fate 
of one of its few members who survived the purge, 
Andrei Platonov. 

Platonov was born in 1900; his father was a lock- 
smith in a railroad shop. In his youth Platonov was a 
worker; very early he developed a passionate interest in 
literature. In 1918 he published in Krasnodar his first 
book of poems; then he turned to prose. Platonov's 
peculiarity was his sincere interest in people ‘‘who have 
come straight from nature to the suburb,” as in the 
stories Sokrovenny chelovek (The Innermost Man) and 
Yepifanskie shlyuzy (The Sluices of Yepifan). Plato- 
nov felt attracted to Pereval and joined it. His story 
Usomnivshysya Makar (The Doubting Makar) was, in 
1929, the first cause of the authorities’ wrath; the story 
dealt with “the normal peasant Makar and the most 
remarkable comrade Ley Chumachov.” Platonov was 
accused of showing enthusiasm for “‘spontaneous forces” 
and of ‘‘anarchistic leanings.” He was arrested and de- 
ported after producing in 1931 the story Vprok (For 
Profit), in which he described the collectivization with 
its “hot tractors and chill life” and drew a picture of 


®B.g. in his stories Serdtse (The Heart) and Poet (The Poet). 
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the emptiness and desolation of the countryside. After 
serving his deportation term, Platonov returned to 
Moscow, where he lived from hand to mouth, occa- 
sionally publishing a story in some magazine. After 
the end of the Second World War, he fell once more into 
disfavor. Novy Mir printed his story Semya Ivanova 
(Ivanov’s Family) , in which Platonov described Guards’ 
Sergeant Ivanov’s return from the front and his reaction 
to what he finds at home.10 The story is written in 
that tone of warm sympathy for common people which 
is characteristic of the writer. Yet it met with sharp crit- 
icism; official critics saw in it “‘a slandering of our life, 
our people, the Soviet family.’ Platonov’s name again 
disappeared from the mastheads of literary magazines. 
In January, 1952, Literaturnaya gazeta announced that 
Andrei Platonov had died. 

During the postwar “purge,” started in 1946, two 
writers—Zoshchenko and Akhmatova—repeated, as it 
were, their experience of the preceding purges. But 
otherwise the postwar campaign was carried through 
(and continues to this day) under a different form 
from the previous purges. This circumstance deserves 
to be dwelt on briefly. 

Thirty years of “control” over literature have pro- 
duced new features in Soviet authors. The writers who 

10 Novy Mir, October-November, 1946. 


escaped unscathed through these thirty years, and the 
young generation of writers who grew up in an atmos- 
phere of complete subservience of spiritual life to the 
will of the dictatorship, have evolved new traits of 
character: They prove such docile material in the hands 
of the “engineers of the human souls’ that reprisals 
against transgressors of the law of “‘unanimity’’ can 
assume a different form. Of course, deviations from 
the pattern of general conformity are unavoidable; such 
is human nature, especially in an artist. But it is usually 
enough to give the sinner an energetic “treatment,” and 
he himself hastens publicly to recant and to return onto 
the path of virtue. Some of the authors, particularly the 
older, deserving writers, have practically ceased to write. 
The overwhelming majority continues to follow stand- 
ardized patterns. 

One last characteristic of the new development should 
be pointed out. Under present circumstances, the first 
task of the organs which “control” literature is to put 
in order the “‘sector”’ of literary criticism. Literary critics 
are today, more than ever, attracting the attention of the 
dictators. It is their duty to discover traces of “cosmo- 
politanism,”’ “‘kowtowing before the West,” and other 
heresies. A victory on the “front of literary criticism” 
shall assure to the party and the Government a lasting 
victory over literature. 


BOOK EXCERPTS 


Marist Theory and Peasant Reality 


From Marx Against the Peasant, by David Mitrany, University of North Carolina Press, 1951, pp. 205-214. 


Some startling fact is that communism has only come 
to power where, by all Marxist tenets, it might have 
been least expected that it could. In every instance, from 
1917 in Russia to 1949 in China, communism has rid- 
den to victory on the back of disaffected peasantries; in 
no instance has it come near to victory in industrialized 
“proletarian’” countries. So far it las always been a 
“proletarian” revolution without a proletariat; a matter 
of communist management of peasant discontent. But 
while this shows that in the countries where this has 
happened the peasants were ripe for revolt, it does not 
show that they inclined to communism. As regards east- 
ern Europe, at any rate, the evidence is all the other 
way. It is not too much to say that the influence of the 
Russian Revolution might have reached farther if Soviet 
methods had not gone so far. Had the Russian revolu- 
tionary leaders shown themselves capable of restraining 
their Marxist idée fixe [sufficiently] to link up with the 
peasants after the Revolution, as they had used them in 
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the Revolution, together they could undoubtedly have 
brought democracy to eastern Europe for the first time; 
and the whole history of that region, and even of west- 
ern Europe, might have been greatly and happily differ- 
ent in the subsequent two decades. 

But Marxists have been taught to count the peasants 
as probable enemies rather than as possible allies; and 
so many socialist schemes had broken themselves against 
the hostility of the countryside that, without troubling 
to look into the cause, Socialists have been apt to take 
that prescribed view for granted and write off the peas- 
ants as incurably reactionary. Yet the assumption that 
only Socialists had a revolutionary vision and the spirit 
to fulfill it obviously ignores the facts of history. It is 
true that Marxist socialism had provided the first popu- 
lar revolutionary movement in the West,* but it is over- 


*The author is apparently confining himself to the second 
half of the nineteenth century, or else he excludes the French 
Revolution and the Revolutions of 1848 from his definition 
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looked that in eastern Europe there was a strong popu- 
list, that is agrarian-peasant, revolutionary movement 
before the new ‘‘scientific” socialism came upon the 
scene. And even thereafter, that new socialism was never 
in the East anything but a revolutionary hothouse plant, 
an intellectual importation from the West, without na- 
tive roots, clinging as a creeper to the strong growth 
of peasant radicalism. The artificiality of the Marxist 
connection is indeed curious: Before 1917 eastern Marx- 
ism was only an intellectual appendix of the western 
body; now western communism lives largely on the 
strength which flows to it from the East, from agrarian- 
peasant regions. 

The natural repercussions of the Russian Revolution, 
as might therefore have been expected, followed the 
local social configuration rather than the Marxist idea. 
Politically, the effect was to release a vast peasant move- 
ment, a “green rising” quite unique in social history; 
and on the economic side the effect was a vast increase 
in that class of small peasant proprietors which a hun- 
dred years earlier Marx had pronounced to be moribund. 
Moreover, what had come about after 1919 as an indi- 
rect effect of the Russian Revolution, after 1945 was 
repeated as a direct effect of Soviet revolutionary policy, 
so that together the two changes produced an immense 
rural revolution. Not only the remnant of aristocratic 
feudal Jatifundia, but all capitalist farms throughout the 
eastern half of the continent were in the process pul- 
verized into an endless sea of peasant subsistence hold- 
ings. 

Such a change was, of course, the very negation of 
Marxism. But it was such a natural change that the 
attempt to bring it round to the prescribed Marxist line 
required, as Stalin has admitted, a second and a more 
risky revolution. In other words, communism first en- 
couraged the peasants to help themseves to land, so that 
it might have its hands free to grasp political power, 
and then used that political power to deprive the peas- 
ants of land.1 If the political means employed were 





of “popular revolutionary movement.” It will be noted that 
Dr. Mitrany frequenty uses the terms ‘East’ and “West” to 
mean eastern and western Europe. 

1In his New Democracy, Mao Tse-tung advocated an alliance 
of workers and peasants, realizing that [only] the discontented 
peasants could give a mass basis for communist action in 
China. It was to be a “Democratic Dictatorship of Workers 
and Peasants,” under the leadership of the Communist Party; 
if heretical in theory, the idea was orthodox in its acceptance 
of the ‘‘objective’’ political situation. More recently, as his 
success grew, Mao Tse-tung decided, at a plenary session of 
the Central Committee, to shift from a rural-agrarian to an 
urban-industrial orientation. (See Benjamin Schwartz, ‘Marx 
and Lenin in China,” The Eastern Survey, New York, July 27, 
1949.) In a speech to communist cadres in April, 1950, the 
vice-chairman of the Communist Party, Liu Shao-chi, said that 
they had to be “very strict’ with the collection of the grain 
tax; at the same time he gave warning against “disorderly” 
application of the land reform, saying that people must not 
be “impatient’’ but must carry it out “step by step,” and 


dubious, the economic effects have not been less so; 
and economic transformation, after all, is the core of 
the Marxist system. The forcible application of its tenets 
to agriculture has left their validity at best an open ques- 
tion. All experience would seem to suggest that adapta- 
tion to particular conditions is the only possible approach 
to “‘scientific’” production in the agrarian field.2 Capital- 
ist concentration has been insignificant, and, insofar as 
it has occurred in farming, it has nowhere been able to 
do without protection. Besides, even where it has been 
successful commercially, it has been apt to prove costly 
nationally, because it exhausts the stored goodness of 
the soil—a defect which Marx had simply assumed to be 
inherent in small-scale production. Hence he had pre- 
scribed cultivation with “armies of laborers,” but noth- 
ing achieved so far supports the idea that, as long as 
plants and animals have to be tended as living things, 
they can be brought into “mass production,” or peasants 
turned effectively into ‘‘brigaded” laborers, as industry 
has turned handicraftsmen into factory hands.3 

Apart from quantitative expectations, Marxist agra- 
rian theory has often claimed that it had also a social 
objective, and that through economic and social plan- 
ning it could overcome the division between town and 
country which had caused the village to be left socially 
behind. As far as one can see, under communist regimes 
the two have still remained separate economic and social 
entities. Each is still resentful if supplies from the other 
fall short, or if the cost in terms of its own effort seems 
to place it, as under capitalism, at a disadvantage. No 
doubr, central economic control gives the power to miti- 
gate such disparity, but it also gives power to increase 
it; and so far it has been exercised consistently at the 
expense of agricultural producers wherever communism 





that it would be soon enough if Lit were] “generally imple- 
mented” by the end of another three years (The Economist, 
London, May 13, 1950). The content and purpose of the 
agrarian reform law were analyzed by Liu Shao-chi in June, 
1950, at the second meeting of the Political Consultative Con- 
ference. (The text of his speech appeared in the China Weekly 
Review, Shanghai, July 22, 1950). 

2"The peasant society, a geographically adapted element, 
could rarely be replaced by a commercial or collective system 
of equivalent productivity” (H. Bowen-Jones, in a paper read 
at the Newcastle meeting of the British Association, September, 
1949; The Times, London, September 6, 1949). 

3In the spring of 1950, Pravda rebuked [A. A.] Andreyev, 
member of the Politburo since 1931, in charge of agriculture, 
for the slack organization of the “work brigades.” He had 
apparently allowed them to work in small groups, with re- 
sponsibility for particular plots of land, and that hampered 
mechanization. Andreyev promised to reform his ways (The 
Economist, London, March 4, 1950). [At] about the same 
time it was announced that, from then on, kolkhoz infringe- 
ments would be dealt with by the criminal courts. [A more 
precise formulation of the attacks on Andreyev for favoring 
the zveno (literally, “link’’) of about a dozen workers over 
the brigade of fifty or more is presented by Lazar Volin in 
“The Turn of the Screw in Soviet Agriculture,” Foreign 
Affairs, New York, January, 1952.] 
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aspires to build up rapidly an industrial empire. The 
element of compulsion and repression ever present in 
its policy does not suggest that the synthesis between 
town and country interests has gone very far under col- 
lectivization. At no point or place has it come about in 
the stream of a natural economic evolution or by the 
conversion of the peasant farmers. 

The forcible collectivization of agriculture does not 
necessarily mean that the agrarian theory of Marx and 
Engels was wrong; it certainly does not prove that it 
was right. Hence the only sense in which it is true that 
Russian collectivization has been a “second revolution” 
is in a political, not in an economic sense. The first revo- 
lution was directed against the old ruling groups, privi- 
leged by wealth and position; the second has been 
directed against the hardest working of all working 
sections, privileged by neither, but bound to the land 
and to their life with an attachment which Socialists 
have never been able to understand. Therefore the only 
thing which the policy has proved so far is the deter- 
mination of the smal! communist ruling group to uproot 
an old and widespread way of life in the name of an 
insignificant proletariat and in the pursuit of an un- 
proved theory. It is impossible to say what the peasants 
think of all this: The evidence is biased on either side. 
Peasant-like, they may wait to see how it works. Two 
points seem, however, self-evident. The process of col- 
lectivization, as part of an economy planned and con- 
trolled from urban centers, is at the same time binding 
the villagers together as they have never been before, 
on a professional and class basis. The second point is 
that there is nothing ultimate about a collectivized farm. 
A factory cannot be taken apart and its machines turned 
back into hand tools. But a socialist estate is as easily 
broken up as a ‘‘feudal’’ estate, and a “brigaded” farm 
laborer can as easily carry on as a peasant again. 

The attempt to carry out the Marxist agrarian program 
in such unpropitious conditions was bound to depend 
on the use of dictatorial means. That had not been part 
of the original prescription, in so far as it affected back- 
ward agrarian countries. In an industrialized country 
a “proletarian” revolution would automatically give its 
leaders control of the economic organization and a solid 
mass following. But even Lenin had always insisted as 
regards Russia—as Varga had done in 1919 with refer- 
ence to the whole of Europe—that their most important 
task was the “‘conversion” of the peasants. Lenin did 
not think that such an agrarian change as they had in 
mind was possible or could be sound unless the mass of 
poor peasants and landless laborers were brought to the 
point of supporting it voluntarily. The voluntary prin- 
ciple is being anxiously emphasized at present in the 
eastern “‘people’s democracies,” but there it faces even 
greater odds than those which the Bolsheviks had to 
face in Russia. Communist agrarian policy has now to 
be pressed forward, not by dispossessing ‘feudal’ land- 
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lords, as in 1919, but with the use of land which for the 
most part had been the property of working peasants. 
It has to be done, moreover, after years of political 
change during which the peasants developed strong par- 
ties and an ideology of their own. And the small and 
poor eastern countries can build up the necessary indus- 
trial counterpart only slowly and laboriously, all the 
time making agriculture pay for it, and therefore must 
count with the resentment and passive resistance of 
the peasants. 

Engels had laid it down that the first task of a so- 
cialist revolution must be to secure the “commanding 
heights” of the economic structure. But in the eastern 
countries these heights are not to be found ready-made 
through capitalist concentration, and simply to be 
stormed by a revolutionary assault. In the peasant coun- 
tries the communist ‘‘commanding heights’’ have to be 
buile from the bottom up, with the virtually conscripted 
labor of peasants and upon a plain peasant field; and 
dictatorial control can hardly be relaxed until that risky 
task is achieved. The political promise of Marxism that 
it alone had the key to a classless united society of work- 
ers seems relegated to an even more distant and uncer- 
tain future than its economic promise. It is not too 
much to say that Marxist theory and practice have dug a 
deeper gulf between town and country in peasant coun- 
tries than any other social current before or after it. 
Nothing has cramped the socialist ideal of the unity of 
all workers more than the Marxist creed of proletarian 
supremacy ; and to no group or movement has the mis- 
carriage of the Marxist agrarian doctrine been more 
fatal than to the Social Democrats. They were continu- 
ously tripped up by it even before 1914; after 1919, by 
adhering to the Marxist formula and program, they 
missed the chance of joining strength with the peasant 
and so lost [out] to the fascist reaction; and by repeat- 
ing that dogmatic performance after the Second World 
War, they were submerged by the communist sweep. In 
fact, the Social Democrats have been wiped out more 
thoroughly in the “people's democracies’ than have the 
peasants. 

Nothing indeed is more illuminating for our theme 
than the helplessness of western socialism in these agra- 
rian matters. For decades on end, the socialist and labor 
parties were seemingly spellbound by the Marxist 
formula, to the point of not wishing even to look into 
the realities of the agrarian problem. They never modi- 
fied their program, as they did on other economic and 
social issues, in the light of their own studies and experi- 
ence; they went on calling for the nationalization of 
land and agriculture in their texts, and abandoned the 
idea tacitly whenever they had to deal with the agrarian 
problem as a matter of practical policy. After missing, 
out of sheer dogmatism, repeated chances of building 
up a common front with the peasants, they all became 
“revisionists” when the opportunity for it had passed. 
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The socialist view of the countryside and its ways has 
been so habitually hostile that probably few Socialists 
are at all conscious of the reasons for their failure, or 
contrite about it.* If any other proof of their error were 
needed, apart from their own failure, it could be found 
in the change that came over the political life of eastern 
Europe after First World War. Wherever in that region 
the social and political shackles which had held down 
the masses were loosened, there emerged spontaneously 
from among those illiterate and much-tried peoples, af- 
ter centuries of foreign domination and native misgov- 
ernment, a remarkable peasant movement. Its strength 
and progressive spirit showed, as nothing else could, 
what a wide and promising field had been neglected 
by socialism because of the bias which Marxist ideology 
had instilled into it. It is true that, as a rule, the driving 
force for economic change had come from outside the 
agrarian sector: from seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
tury mercantilism, from nineteenth century capitalism, 
and now from socialism and communism. That also 
shows, however, that agriculture is not subject to a me- 
chanical line of evolution as industry has proved to be. 


4The most outspoken confession of this change of mind was 
contained in an article in Socialist Commentary (London), 
June, 1950. British Labor, as we have seen, was the only 
European socialist party to have persisted in demanding the 
nationalization of land and agriculture right up to the day 
when it came into power in 1945. Under the title In Need 
of a Policy: Food and Farming, the above article now crit- 
icized the Labor Government's excessive benevolence toward 
the farmers, and also its failure to make its position clear 
with regard to land ownership. As a political expedient, this 
shelving of the issue had misfired; it had not made the Gov- 
ernment more popular with the farmers, but it had disap- 
pointed its own supporters. However, we know by now, wrote 
the journal, that the Labor Party's former insistence on national 
ownership of agricultural land (not of built-up areas) was 
intrinsically mistaken. Russian setbacks in agricultural produc- 
tion and peasant hostility should be a warning against nation- 
alization unless it is absolutely necessary. As it is, any misuse 
of the land and of the economic power that goes with its 
ownership can be effectively prevented if the powers given 
to the Government under the Agriculture Act are fully used; 
it is a misconception to believe that, short of nationalization, 
the land and its use cannot be controlled in the interest of 
the nation. The contention that nationalization is necessary 
in order to create large units capable of higher yields is dis- 
proved by experience. A large unit in agriculture—if defined, 
as in industry, in terms of investment of capital and use of 
labor—is not identical with a farm of large size; it is, on 
the contrary, relatively small in acreage. Had the Russians 
grasped this, they would probably never have wasted energy 
on the futile task of forcing relatively intensive small farms 
into large, non-intensive units. In a more general way, the 
tendency to “get away from Marx” dominated the Interna- 
tional Socialist Conference which met at Copenhagen in June, 
1950. Most European socialist parties showed an inclination 
“to reject rigid theories about the inevitability of the class 
war and to look instead for practical ways of making a better 
life,” a trend especially ‘noticeable in Scandinavia where, 
next to this country [7.e. Great Britain], Social Democracy has 
enjoyed its greatest European triumphs’ (The Manchester 
Guardian, June 12, 1950). 


It is also true that in the past century of mass movements, 
the peasants have proved difficult to enlist in their be- 
half. Their ‘‘conservatism’ no doubt is due partly to 
the nature of their life and work, but also to a more in- 
dependent outlook. The peasant world offers no example 
of continuous and unquestioning submission to some 
general abstract or ‘“‘scientific’” ideology, with merely 
some emotional slogan as a driving force, such as has 
become the characteristic of urban popular movements. 


|. pues had always justified its scorn of the peas- 

ants on the ground, among other things, that they 
were brutish and could not be organized. Yet it is be- 
cause they were organized, and were likely to become 
dominant, that their movement and parties were per- 
secuted between the World Wars by the reactionary 
dictators, and the peasant parties have now been de- 
stroyed by the “'scientific”’ dictators ; for they were indeed 
so well organized that they could have barred the way 
to the pursuit of the Marxist agrarian policy. Between 
the two ideologies there were, moreover, other contradic- 
tions. Both claimed to be expressing a natural line of 
evolution, but the peasant | parties] never claimed valid- 
ity for theirs outside the agrarian field; for, whereas 
the Marxists rested their theory essentially on economic 
assumptions, peasants rather emphasized a social ideal. 
Whenever the peasant leaders of eastern Europe, or of 
Asia and Mexico and other parts, have spoken of their 
concern for the human side of work and life, they have 
been apt to be smiled away as visionaries, or scorned— 
as by the Marxists—as reactionaries, ignorant of the 
glorious truths of statistically proved achievement. Yet 
it is striking how often their views are now echoed in 
the growing uneasiness spreading over the West, not 
among die-hards, but among social reformers and so- 
cialists, about such matters as the problem of incentives, 
of waning skill, of overurbanization, all of which seem 
ingrained in Western industrial society and outlook. 
The peasant leaders and movement had a bias of their 
own against that society. Possibly a historical judgment 
of the peasant’s mistrust of the town may concede that 
it can be explained by the curious indifference shown 
toward his fate by the great popular movements of the 
past century or so—both by liberalism, the movement 
of the new urban middle class, and by socialism, the 
movement of the new urban working class. The nine- 
teenth century has been essentially the century of an 
introverted urbanism. 

The peasant movement has also been derided for hav- 
ing failed to hold its own in the East. But its failure 
is not so striking as that of the old and powerful social- 
ist parties in the West, which crumbled before reaction. 
The point that really matters is that both groups had 
been crippled by one and the same factor, the product 
of the Marxist idea, which had divided the great mass 
of workers in town and country. Force and dogmatism 
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have frequently had the advantage of immediate victory 
in battle, but rarely the benefit of ultimate fulfillment. 
The Soviet and other communist regimes have displayed 
great mastery in gaining power in unexpected places, 
and in maintaining it against great odds. But the elabor- 
ate means of repression on which they have come to 
depend hardly suggest that Marxism-Leninism has dis- 
covered the way to a new society. Of course, it is open 
to Marxists to maintain that communism as now prac- 
ticed is not really Marxism. Berdyaev, as we have seen, 
has argued that the Soviet Revolution had in fact jet- 
tisoned the “‘scientific’’element in Marxism. In a recent 
book, a former leading member of the Comintern, M. 
N. Roy5, tries to explain this by saying that “Stalinism 
was Marxism in practice under conditions not foreseen 
by the prophets of socialism.” Lenin had conceded that 
“it would be easier to create a proletarian state in a 
country given to large-scale production,” but could it 
be created in a country without any proletariat at all? 
Mr. Roy suggests that, in such conditions, the Russian 
Revolution was not and could not be a Marxist revolu- 
tion. It had to depend on a “revolutionary alliance of 
workers and peasants’’ and to force through a policy of 
industrialization and socialism in conditions which pre- 
vious Marxist thinkers had never contemplated.6 

Lenin almost admitted this, at least by implication ; 
he never suggested, and no one else did while he was 
alive, that the Soviets had achieved socialism in Russia, 
but always made a careful distinction between ‘‘war 
communism’’ and genuine socialism. The conclusion 
which these arguments would seem to suggest is that in 
so far as the communist revolutions were meant to be 
Marxist, they have not been successful; and that in so 
far as they have been successful, they are not Marxist. 
Everywhere they have climbed to power on the backs 
not of the capitalist bourgeoisie, which did not exist or 
was insignificant, but on the backs of the working peas- 
ant masses, their allies in the political revolution. And 
thereafter the communist regimes have had to work 
continuously not through economic leadership, but 
through political dictatorship. 

In the light of the erstwhile socialist ideal, the upshot 


5M.N. Roy, The Russian Revolution, Calcutta, 1950. 

6In a new edition of his Leaves from a Russian Diary 
(Boston, 1950), Professor [Pitrim A.] Sorokin says that the 
Russian Revolution was a ‘‘gigantic success’ in being able to 
establish itself, but also a “colossal failure’ in some of the 
means it had to use to that end. 
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is certainly strange. It may be perfectly true that all this 
is not Marxism, that indeed, as Mr. Roy says, it is the 
negation of Marxism. But the arms for the ruthless pur- 
suit of the peasant were provided by the erroneous 
theory and intolerant dogmatism of Marxism, by the 
fateful “‘scientific’ pretensions of its political com- 
mands. And when purists, like Mr. Roy, now denounce 
communist practice, it does not mean that they have 
relented; their criticism indeed merely reaffirms their 
own unmodified subservience to that Marxist theory. . . . 

There is no way of making a social dogma, and a 
policy stubbornly based upon it, appear sensible, a dogma 
and a policy which the trend of economic life has 
drained of all logic. Marx’s analysis of the evolution of 
agriculture has nowhere been proved right ; his prescrip- 
tion for the organization of agricultural production has 
never come to be practised as part of a normal economic 
evolution. The Marxist view of the political standing of 
the peasants has been made ridiculous by the dependence 
of the communist advance on the peasants’ revolution- 
ary impetus and action ; while its expectation of a natural 
alliance between proletariat and poor peasants, as a 
result of class division in the village, has, in spite of 
much communist effort, nowhere come to pass. 

The historical reality of the whole revolutionary epi- 
sode since 1917 has been a vast peasant uprising over 
half of Europe and most of Asia, the final demolition 
of “feudal” conditions on the land. The communist 
part in it was accidental and has remained artificial. 
Lenin's masterly political sense gave the Communists a 
chance to move in and supply the revolutionary drive 
and technique, but the power and substance of the cur- 
rent were agrarian, and Marxism did not contribute to 
that. Through the play of political circumstance, the 
class which in the past had been moved only to sporadic 
revolts, against local abuses and for local reform, found 
itself bound to a vicarious revolutionary ambition and 
to a hard ideology which had no meaning for the peas- 
ants, which indeed was alien and obnoxious to them. 
The most “earthy” social class and the most dogmatic 
revolutionary group were thus linked together in a part- 
nership which, as Lenin had frankly foretold, was un- 
natural and could not last. Once the joint “bourgeois” 
revolution was successful, either the peasants had to be 
subdued and suppressed, or, as Lenin also foresaw, their 
revolutionary zest calming down, they would drop out 
of the revolutionary column, leaving its communist head 
to go on again as a fervent but helpless Marxist group. 
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Soviet Techniques 1n Negotiation 


By Philip E. Mosely 


Editor's Note: This is a condensation of the final chapter 
of the book, Negotiating With the Russians, edited by Raymond 
Dennett and Joseph E. Johnson, published by World Peace 
Foundation, Boston, in 1951. Other chapters describe wartime 
and postwar negotiations with Soviet representatives on mili- 
tary assistance, Lend-Lease, the Nuremberg trials, the Balkans, 
atomic energy control, cultural exchange, establishment of the 
Far Eastern Commission, refugees and displaced persons, and 
postwar monetary planning at Bretton Woods. 

Philip E. Mosely has been Professor of International Rela- 
tions at the Russian Institute of Columbia University since 
1946 and Director of the Institute since the spring of 1951. 
From 1942 to 1946 he served as an officer of the Department 
of State in various capacities, including those of Adviser to 
the United States Delegation at the Moscow Conference, 1943, 
and Political Adviser to the American Delegation on the 
European Advisory Commission, 1944-45. He was a member 
of the U.S. Delegation at the Potsdam Conference in 1945 
and at the meetings of the Council of Foreign Ministers at 
London and Paris in 1945 and 1946. He was also the United 
States Representative on the Commission for the Investigation 
of the Yugoslav-Italian Boundary in 1946. He is the author of 
Russian Diplomacy and the Opening of the Eastern Question in 
1838 and 1839 and of many articles on the history and politics 
of Eastern Europe. 

The subtitles in this condensation have been added by the 
Editor. 


Unbreakable Formality 


N opening negotiations with any Soviet represent- 

atives except Stalin, the first problem is to discover 
whether the representatives have any instructions at 
all. To discover what those instructions, if any, are, 
requires sitting out the whole course of the negotia- 
tions, with its demands, insults, and rigidities, and its 
always uncertain outcome. By comparison, Western 
representatives are often allowed to exercise a certain 
amount of discretion. They may facilitate the ultimate 
attainment of a workable compromise—a generally 
shared goal of both sides—by giving their “opposite 
number” some fairly clear intimation of the “hard” 
and ‘“‘soft” spots in their instructions.... An... in- 
formal and highly effective approach is provided by 
the ‘‘working party.’’ Under the “working party” tech- 
nique, the staffs of experts are given a broadly stated 
problem to work out, on which each national staff 
brings to bear a broad picture of the aims and interests 
of its own government. . . . Under this procedure the 
various staffs operate as experts as much as, or more 
than, national representatives, and it is understood that 
neither side is bound by anything said or tentatively 
drafted until the report and recommendations as a whole 
have been considered and approved “‘at a political level.” 


These and similar techniques or habits of “con- 
tinuous negotiation” provide the daily adjustment or 
lubrication of policy among like-minded and like- 
purposed Western powers. They are, of course, not 
practiced by the Soviet Government in its dealings 
with the West. Soviet experts and diplomats cannot 
participate in an informal day-to-day exchange of 
information, comments, and tentative recommendations 
concerning policy. Until Moscow has sent instructions, 
they can say nothing at all, for they may fail to ex- 
press the exact nuance of thinking or intention which 
has not yet been formulated at the center and trans- 
mitted to them. After Moscow has spoken they can 
only repeat the exact formulation given to them, and 
no variation may be introduced into it unless Moscow 
has sent the necessary further instructions. The “West- 
ern” habit of continuous negotiation is baffling to the 
Soviet diplomats, who cannot understand that their 
Western colleagues have both the opportunity and the 
responsibility for presenting and even advocating pol- 
icies within their own governmental operations and 
that, within a broadly agreed pattern of interests and 
purposes, they have considerable leeway in finding 
the most effective, and usually informal, methods of 
influencing their “opposite numbers” in foreign min- 
istries or embassies. . . . 

The important network of informal communica- 
tion among the “Western” powers, as well as the 
moderate latitude given to their representatives, makes 
for a swift pace of negotiation which arouses bewil- 
derment and suspicion among their Soviet colleagues. 
Since Western foreign ministries are receiving daily 
a flow of confidential comment on foreign views and 
intentions, they are forearmed with current analyses 
and can often give necessary decisions rapidly. ‘“West- 
ern” diplomats also have a substantial latitude to work 
out agreed positions and drafts, at least on secondary 
and procedural matters. Thus, their minor differences 
are often resolved with what seems to their Soviet 
colleagues like suspicious speed. 

Not believing in or not understanding the system 
of informal communication and limited individual 
latitude, the Soviet representatives readily fall back 
on the theory of “American dictation.” It is easier 
for them to assert that the United States Government 
has exerted political, military, and financial pressure 
to force its will upon other governments than to take 
the trouble to analyze the complex and, to them, un- 
familiar and unbelievable system of informal com- 
munication which usually lies behind the “automatic 
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majorities” assembled around United States proposals. 
They are incredulous when told that such pressure is 
exerted only rarely and that more often agreement is 
reached through give-and-take of views, by which no 
side gets its full position and each gets a part.... 


Techniques of Pseudo-Negotiation 


OMETIMES the sole instructions with which a 

Soviet delegation enters a conference are that it is 
not to commit itself to anything or sign anything. . . . 
{But} by far the most frequent situation is one in 
which the Soviet negotiators are bound by detailed 
instructions rigidly pressed. Each point at issue, large 
or small, then becomes a test of will and nerves. In- 
stead of striving to reduce the number of points of 
friction and to isolate and diminish the major con- 
flicts of interest, the Soviet negotiator often appears 
to his exasperated “Western” colleague to take pride 
in finding the maximum number of disputes and in 
dwelling on each of them to the full. Even during 
the wartime period of relative cooperation, it was no- 
ticeable that each decision to convene a three-power 
conference was followed by the piling up of disputes 
and grievances, as well as by the rapid fabrication of 
Soviet accomplished facts. Thus the decision to hold 
the Yalta Conference was followed swiftly by the 
unilateral Soviet recognition of the Lublin Committee 
as the legitimate government of Poland.... 

The closely related technique of playing up griev- 
ances was also well illustrated at Potsdam. Bitter and 
prolonged Soviet attacks upon the presence of British 
troops in Greece, the Dodecanese, Syria, and Lebanon 
took up much time and energy. When the Western 
negotiators had been worn down by these wrangles, 
the Soviet’negotiators could face with greater equa- 
nimity the American and especially the British protests 
against the brutal assertion of Soviet hegemony in 
Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria. By their tactics the 
Soviet leaders had encouraged their militant support- 
ers in Greece, had upheld their reputation for hostil- 
ity to “colonialism” in the Middle East, and had 
fought off any coordinated Western program for 
loosening their grip on the three satellites. ... 

The treasuring of grievances, real or imaginary, 
within a cycle of themes for negotiation is paralleled 
within the individual negotiation by the use of dis- 
concerting ripostes and of accusations of bad faith... . 
An .. . attempt to use accusations of evil intentions 
to gain a Soviet point occurred during the negotia- 
tions of April-July, 1945, over the arrangements for 
the occupation and control of Austria. In planning the 
zones of occupation, the American, British, and French 
delegations maintained that, as had been arranged in 
the agreement on zones of occupation in Germany, 
zonal boundaries should follow sting provincial or 
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Lander frontiers. Any other procedure would involve 
complicated and detailed reshufflings of administrative, 
police, rationing, housing, and other arrangements. 
The Soviet delegation, however, refused to follow the 
precedent which had been applied in the drawing up 
of the German zones and insisted on canceling all 
changes in administrative boundaries which had been 
made since the annexation by Germany in 1938. 

The reason was simple enough. The Land of Vienna 
had undergone a long overdue expansion after the 
Anschluss. If the more extended post-1938 Land of 
Vienna were placed under four-power control, the 
province of Lower Austria, which was to be under 
Soviet occupation, would be reduced by that much in 
area, population, and resources. It must be said, in 
all fairness, that the Western position was genuinely 
based on the factor of administrative convenience and 
was not motivated directly by a desire to constrict the 
area of Soviet control. However, this was probably 
not appreciated by the Soviet negotiators, as the West- 
ern delegations were also insisting, and insisted suc- 
cessfully after many weeks of heated discussions, on 
rejecting the Soviet demand to occupy large parts 
of Styria and Carinthia, and on limiting the Soviet 
zone to Lower Austria and Burgenland. 

During the long end tedious debates over the ques- 
tion of adopting the pre-1938 or post-1938 boundaries 
of the Land of Vienna, the favored argument of the 
Soviet delegation was that by urging the use of the 
post-1938 provincial boundary the United States rep- 
resentative “was promoting fascism.” After hearing 
the changes rung on this charge for several sessions and 
many hours, I calmly pointed out that, unlike certain 
other governments, my Government had not given 
political recognition to the Nazi seizure of Austria, 
that the Allied authorities in Austria would have 
enough to do in effecting the separation of Austria 
from Germany and in eradicating Nazism without 
wasting time in reshuffling minor administrative 
boundaries, and that I was unmoved by the charge 
of “promoting fascism” since I was on record as 
having pointed out the warlike and aggressive dangers 
of German fascism as early as 1930. This particular 
argument was thereupon dropped by the Soviet del- 
egation, a factor which helped to improve the tone 
and quality of later deliberations on the arrangements 
for Austria. In the end the agreement established the 
Land of Vienna within its narrower pre-1938 bound- 
aries, but it did so only in return for numerous con- 
cessions which were made by the Soviet delegation 
from its original and hard-fought demands. 

During the course of negotiation, it is often clear 
that the Soviet negotiators are under compulsion to try 
for a certain number of times to secure each Soviet 
point, no matter how minor. After trying up to a 
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certain point and finding that the demand cannot be 
put through, the Soviet representative has often given 
in, only to turn to the next item in dispute, over 
which a similarly prolonged period of deadlock en- 
sues. What is not clear, however, is whether the num- 
ber or duration of these tries has been prescribed in 
advance by instruction or whether it is left to the 
judgment of the individual Soviet negotiator to decide 
when he has built up a sufficiently impressive and 
protective record of having beat his head against a 
stone wall.... 

... Western representatives . . . can sometimes arouse 
a sympathetic response on minor matters in their 
Soviet colleagues by making it clear that there are 
certain points on which they cannot budge. A sit- 
uation of this kind arose during the discussions of 
1944, in London, concerning the terms of the armi- 
stice with Bulgaria.... The Russian representatives 
...argued for extremely favorable terms for the 
Bulgarians.... Since Bulgaria had declared war on 
Germany and was now fighting on the side of the 
Allies, [they argued} it was wrong to discourage its 
new-found zeal by requiring the payment of repara- 
tions even through deliveries in kind.... 

Finding that debate around the table failed to 
budge the Soviet representatives, I sought them out 
for a private talk. I explained that if Bulgaria escaped 
the payment of all reparations in kind, the burdens of 
the American Government would be increased by just 
that much, that approval and review by the Congress 
of all appropriations was a basic part of our govern- 
mental procedure, that failure to impose on Bulgaria 
the payment of reparations might lead to an investiga- 
tion, and that I might then be punished. At the word 
“punished,” a sympathetic gleam of understanding 
came into the eyes of my Soviet colleagues, and on the 
following day they agreed to insert the provision for 
payment of reparation in kind into the terms of the 
armistice. It is hardly necessary to record that, in any 
case, the enforcement of the terms of the armistice 
lay primarily in the hands of “the Allied (Soviet) 
High Command” in Bulgaria, and that, according to 
one report, for che authenticity of which I cannot 
vouch, Bulgarian deliveries to Greece under the terms 
of the armistice amounted to one broken-down wagon 
and two slat-ribbed cows. 


One of the main pitfalls in wartime Anglo-Amer- 
ican negotiations with the Soviet Union was the tend- 
ency to rely upon reaching an “agreement in prin- 
ciple,” without spelling out in sufficient detail all the 
steps in its execution. After long and strenuous de- 
bates, studded with charges, accusations, and suspi- 
cions, it was undoubtedly a great relief to reach a 
somewhat generally worded agreement and to go home. 
Prodded by manifold public and party duties, anxious 


to prove to themselves and to their people that cur- 
rent agreements and postwar cooperation with the 
Soviet Government were genuinely possible, facing 
“deadlines” with respect to the expectations of legis- 
latures and of public opinion, the Western leaders 
often approached these negotiations under serious dis- 
advantages. Wooed rather than the wooer, able to 
deal at leisure with the manipulation of their public 
opinion at home, facing no deadlines, the Soviet lead- 
ers had many advantages. In this situation the West- 
ern powers sometimes gained the “principle” of their 
hopes, only to find that “in practice” the Sovier Gov- 
ernment continued to pursue its original aims. 

At Yalta the Soviet Government agreed, after very 
lengthy argument and stubborn resistance, to partic- 
ipate in a reconstruction of the Polish Government 
which would, it appeared, permit the survival of some 
political freedom for the great noncommunist major- 
ity of the people. By delays and quibblings over the 
execution of the “agreement in principle” during the 
next few months, the Soviet Government secured about 
ninety percent of the original position with which it 
had come to Yalta and thus strengthened beyond chal- 
lenge the small communist minority in its dominant 
control of the country.... It remained for the Soviet 
representatives to assert that they are carrying out 
“an agreement in principle” by doing just the reverse 
“in practice.” 


Handicaps of the Soviet Negotiator 


prcrr for a scant handful of legal consultants 

who were trained in general jurisprudence and in- 
ternational law prior to the great revolution of 1927- 
29 in Soviet academic life, Soviet representatives usu- 
ally show little comprehension of the legal problems 
which arise in seeking agreements among nations or 
in meeting the constitutional requirements of demo- 
cratic states, and special obstacles have arisen not in- 
frequently from this cause.... In 1944, in the work 
of the European Advisory Commission, a difficult 
legal problem arose during the preparation of the 
Instrument of Unconditional Surrender which was to 
be imposed by the three, later four, powers at the 
time of the final surrender of the German Govern- 
ment and the German High Command. Should those 
forces which would be surrendered in the final act, 
in distinction from those who surrendered or were 
captured during hostilities, be declared prisoners 
of war, or not? After detailed discussions with 
military and legal experts, the American and Brit- 
ish delegations were instructed to oppose declaring 
such German and other enemy personnel to be pris- 
oners of war, while the Soviet Government insisted 
that they be so declared. 
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From the American and British viewpoint, there 
was a whole series of difficulties involved in this. The 
final surrender might suddenly place from three to 
six million German armed personnel in their custody, 
with the legal requirement to furnish them with food, 
housing, clothing, and medical care according to the 
respective standards applied by the American and 
British armies to their own troops on a garrison foot- 
ing. This was not physically, financially, or politically 
feasible. Furthermore, in the unprecedented situation 
in which Germany would cease to be a sovereign 
state, there was no way of knowing how long this 
tremendous burden might continue. It would also 
mean that the legally necessary provision for the 
German forces would place them in a greatly favored 
position as against the liberated populations of our 
own allies in Europe. Finally, there was considerable 
legal doubt as to whether a prisoner of war could be 
tried for war crimes aside from the previously estab- 
lished crimes of war. It was clear that the Soviet Union 
was faced by no such difficulties. Its personnel had 
been subjected by the Nazis to great cruelty and even 
to mass extermination, and it was not bound by any 
international conventions in its treatment of German 
prisoners taken during or at the close of hostilities. 


For some five months, this problem was a serious 
block in the way of completing an agreed Instrument 
of Unconditional Surrender. The Soviet delegation 
insisted day after day that the German forces must 
be declared prisoners of war. The American and 
British delegations explained over and over again why 
they were unwilling to do this, though they were 
willing, and proposed fairly early in the negotiation 
that provision be made that each of the three, later 
four, commanders-in-chief be free to declare or not 
to declare prisoners of war those German forces which 
came under his control at the final surrender. In 
attacking both the position of the two Western delega- 
tions and the compromise which they had offered, 
the Soviet representatives continually accused the lat- 
ter of “promoting German militarism,” “fostering 
Nazism,” and so forth. 


Finally, Soviet consent to the proposed compro- 
mise formula was secured by drawing up a fairly de- 
tailed statement of the difficulties which the Soviet 
proposal raised, translating it into Russian, and per- 
suading the Soviet delegation to send it to Moscow, 
despite the reluctance of the Soviet negotiators to ap- 
pear even to question the correctness of their original 
instructions to which they had held so stubbornly. 
Even at the very end, the Soviet delegation remained 
unconvinced that there was any real legal difficulty 
involved for the Western powers, but were persuaded 
finally that there was “nothing bad” in this final 
compromise for the Soviet position. 
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In this as in numerous other instances, Soviet nego- 
tiators, even when under some pressure to reach agree- 
ment, have shown that they are... extremely reluctant 
to report to Moscow that they cannot get every point 
and every wording in their own drafts. Making re- 
commendations for even slight changes in their in- 
structions exposes them to serious risks. It means 
that they consider their own superiors slightly less 
than omniscient. It may mean that they can be ac- 
cused of giving undue weight to the viewpoint of 
another government and thus of “falling captive to 
imperialist insinuations.” The result is that, even 
when in a given question the Soviet negotiator is com- 
mitted to the desirability of achieving agreement, he 
is unable to take any initiative in finding a reasonable 
meeting ground of viewpoints and he is usually ex- 
tremely reluctant even to present to his own Govern- 
ment suggestions for compromise or reconciliation of 
differences which originate in other delegations. 


A widespread lack of ease in using English or 
French commonly adds a good deal to the difficulties 
of the Soviet negotiator. Russian linguists have done 
pioneer work in she development of effective teaching 
of languages. Most of the newer methods which 
have been developed in the United States during and 
since the war for the intensive teaching of languages 
were familiar twenty years ago in the best Soviet in- 
stitutes. But relatively few Soviet representatives 
abroad have received adequate training in languages 
at a sufficiently early age, and almost none has had 
the experience of living informally in a foreign cul- 
ture at an impressionable period of his develop- 
ment. Since the great purge of the Soviet foreign 
service at the end of the 1930's, the staff has been 
recruited primarily from among administrators and 
engineers, with a sprinkling of professors. Until 
they entered upon their new careers, the newer Soviet 
diplomats had no need or incentive to learn a foreign 
language effectively and, once entered upon it, they 
have no time or petmission to relax and absorb not 
only a language but the culture or way of thought 
which is expressed in mastering it. This places a 
special burden on foreign negotiators to phrase their 
proposals and texts in a form which can be rendered 
exactly into Russian, if they wish their own positions 
to be understood. 


Russian, particularly in its Soviet usage, lends it- 
self even less readily than English to the disciplined 
clarity of French, the unequalled language of diplo- 
macy. Dictionary renditions are often downright 
misleading. According to dictionaries and pre-So- 
viet usage, predlagat’ means “to propose’; in Soviet 
usage, carried over from Communist Party practice, 
it means “to direct,” to give an instruction which can- 
not be disobeyed. On occasion I have seen a Soviet 
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negotiator fall into a rage because an inoffensive “‘pro- 
pose’” was turned into predlagat’ in the translation. 
The word soyuz in Russian means both an “alliance” 
between two independent states and a complete “un- 
ion” into a single state. Blagorazumny is as near as 
Russian comes to ‘reasonable,’ and the Russian word 
has none of the overtones or undertones of its English 
meaning. 

One of the difficulties of Soviet Russian vocabulary 
is that the word “compromise” is not of native origin 
and carries with it no favorable empathy. It is ha- 
bitually used only in combination with the adjective 
“putrid.”” “Compromise for the sake of getting on 
with the job” is natural to American and British 
people, but it is alien to the Bolshevist way of think- 
ing and to the discipline which the Communist Party 
has striven to inculcate in its members. To give up a 
demand once presented, even a very minor or forma- 
listic point, makes a Bolshevist-trained negotiator feel 
that he is losing control of his own will and is be- 
coming subject to an alien will. Therefore, any point 
which has finally to be abandoned must be given up 
only after a most terrific struggle. The Soviet nego- 
tiator must first prove to himself and his superiors 
that he is up against an immovable force. Only then 
is he justified in abandoning a point which plainly 
cannot be gained and in moving on to the next item, 
which will again be debated in an equally bitter tug- 
of-wills. ... 

The Western representative tends to assume that 
a minor concession here or there will facilitate achiev- 
ing the common aim of cooperative action. He does 
not necessarily look for an immediate quid pro quo 
for each minor concession. At a later stage in the 
negotiation, his partner will remember the facilitating 
concession and will yield something in turn. To him 
“good will” is both a lubricant of the negotiating pro- 
cess and a valuable intangible by-product. The So- 
viet negotiator takes a minor concession as a sign 
that his principles are stronger and his will is firmer 
than those of his opponent. He does not believe in 
“good will.” He is trained to assume the ill will of 
the “capitalist environment.”. . . To a Bolshevik, 
even a momentary “loss of vigilance” may have fatal 
consequences. The Soviet diplomat feels himself like 
a traveler by night in the forest who must be con- 
stantly on the watch for the smallest sound or sight 
of treachery. He must be unceasingly on guard against 
his own human tendency to “fall into complacency” 
and thus to underestimate the dangers which surround 
both him and the regime he serves. 

Soviet diplomacy is . . . monolithic in its method 
of operation and in its reactions to outside events or 
internal changes of stress.... While it is probable 
that little background information on policy is com- 
municated by Moscow to its representatives abroad, 





beyond that which they need individually in order to 
Carry out their instructions, it is pretty clear that un- 
derlying attitudes are communicated rapidly to them. 
Thus, a negotiation. over the statute of Tangier bogs 
down in Paris; this may be a repercussion of a crisis 
which has arisen in Vienna or of a note delivered in 
Warsaw. Bolshevist mythology is full of “chain-reac- 
tion” concepts of causality. With the clumsy force of 
centralized wisdom, it attempts to meet this assumed 
universal causal interdependence (“nothing is acci- 
dental”) with its confidence in its own ability to ma- 
nipulate events in accordance with its own Leninist- 
Stalinist dialectic, which it regards as a unique in- 
strument for both foreseeing and bringing about the 
future. 


The Lessons to be Learned 


THs is a grim picture. The Soviet negotiator is 

tight as a spring, deeply suspicious, always trying 
to exert the Soviet will power outward and to avoid 
reflecting non-Soviet facts and aspirations inward, a 
rigid agent knowing only the segment of policy which 
he must carry out with mechanical precision. Does 
this mean that “negotiation” in any real sense of the 
term is impossible? Admitting that negotiation under 
these conditions is a very limited affair and very dif- 
ficult and unrewarding, it may still be both possible 
and essential. But it requires a special approach. Nat- 
urally, a knowledge of Russian in its Soviet nuances 
is important. It is equally important to understand the 
role of the Soviet negotiator in relation to his own 
government and to its ideology. 

In conducting negotiations with Soviet represent- 
atives, it is important to adopt in the beginning a 
single clear position, one which can be upheld logi- 
cally and politically during long discussions. The 
Soviet delegation will not report this position as the 
final and strongly held one until they have had a 
chance to attack it from all sides. Indefinite re- 
petition of arguments must be accepted as an inev- 
itable preparation to negotiate. The American ne- 
gotiator is inclined to make a single presentation and 
then to become impatient when the Soviet response 
makes it plain that the Soviet representative either 
has not understood it or does not believe it. The 
Soviet negotiator, of course, does not believe what 
he hears, but he listens for undertones of firmness or 
uncertainty which tell him whether or not he is 
shaking the determination of his adversary. Strong 
but controlled feeling, rather than impatience or an- 
ger, is an effective way of giving him his answer to 
this question. When a position is firmly established, 
it is often advantageous to prepare a special memo- 
randum, accompanied by a clear and idiomatic trans- 
lation into Russian, in order to be sure that one’s own 
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position is adequately reported to Moscow, the only 
spot at which new instructions are likely to be ini- 
tiated... 

Once a position has been worked out, the non- 
Soviet negotiator must be prepared to uphold it in 
detail, and for a long time.... Even slight shifts 
in position or wording increase [the Soviet nego- 
tiator’s] belief that the adversary’s position is a shaky 
one, and thus encourage him to hold out that much 
longer for the full Soviet position... . 

When a negotiation is actually under way, it is 
useful to avoid pressing the Soviet delegation to com- 
mit itself on a new proposal or draft. During the 
active negotiations carried on in the European Advi- 
sory Commission, whenever a new proposal or even a 
redraft was first presented, it was my habit to ask 
questions which would clarify its meaning and im- 
plications and then to take the initiative, even if I had 
adequate instructions, in saying that I would have to 
consult my Government before commenting on it, thus 
relieving the Soviet delegation of the onus of either 
declining to comment on it or else of building up a 
whole series of negative statements against the pro- 
posal. Then, on occasions when I had instructions on 
the new point at issue, I would go at once to the 
Soviet delegation and inform its members in detail 
of the American position. This meant that Moscow 
had before it, at the same time, the proposal and the 
American position on it. When there was a certain 
underlying desire to reach agreements, this procedure 
was often effective, or so it seemed, in reducing the 
number of divergences by providing full background 
on the problem before Moscow had taken a firm po- 
sition, which could later be modified only by a long 
and exhausting tug-of-wills. Such informal discus- 
sions, conducted in Russian, also offered an occasion 
for learning or sensing the often unforeseen Russian 
objections and suspicions and for attempting to re- 
move or alleviate them at an early stage. 

When stating a position, it is well to be sparing in 
the use of general and broadly stated principles, and 
when such principles are an essential part of the posi- 
tion, it is necessary to remember that they are not 
shared by the Soviet negotiator. Broad statements of 
principle can, however, be effectively anchored in the 
historic experience of one’s own people and, explain- 
ed in that setting, they can have a certain impact on 
Soviet thinking. Soviet policy-makers may then accept 
them as a fact which must be taken into account, even 
though they do not believe in them or share them. 
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Wherever possible, it is more useful to state one’s 
position in terms of a definite material interest, as in 
the case of the question of Bulgaria’s obligation to 
provide reparation to Greece and Yugoslavia. Soviet- 
trained negotiators pride themselves on identifying 
material interests and can therefore more readily 
visualize them as facts to which a certain adjustment 
can be made. 

This can be illustrated from the problem of the 
Soviet treatment of American prisoners of war who 
were overrun in the Soviet advance into eastern Ger- 
many. Despite the agreement for mutual assistance 
in collecting, caring for, and repatriating each other's 
prisoners of war, the agreement never received half- 
way adequate implementation on the Soviet side, and 
great and unnecessary hardships were inflicted by the 
Soviet attitude on American and other Western pris- 
oners. The Soviet authorities could not understand 
that it was a normal and automatic principle for 
Americans to give every possible care, on an Amer- 
ican standard, to fellow countrymen who had been 
taken captive. Soviet prisoners, overrun by their own 
armies, were given only the meager standard of care 
which falls to the lot of the ordinary Soviet popula- 
tion, and in addition they were subjected to special 
disabilities until they could prove that they had not, 
in some measure, surrendered voluntarily to the Ger- 
mans. If the American authorities had emphasized 
that liberated American prisoners must be well cared 
for because they were needed immediately in the war 
against Japan—which was not the case—the Soviet 
authorities would probably have given much better co- 
operation in caring for and transporting them, as 
they would have been impressed by the direct material 
interest involved. ... 


For the time being, negotiation of those issues which 
are negotiable between the Soviet Union and the 
West is, generally speaking, in abeyance. But the art 
of policy will be to recognize, from a position of 
strength, future potentialities of negotiation, not with 
an expectation of bringing about a lasting or world- 
wide relaxation of Soviet ambitions, but as a means of 
alleviating individual sources of tension and thus of 
strengthening the free world. And if negotiation 
must go in harness with consistent and purposeful 
building of strength, the art and technique of inter- 
national dealings must also be broadened to take full 
account of the peculiar character of the Soviet ap- 
proach to negotiation. 
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Some New Studies on Communist Affairs 


The Russian People; The Russian Doctrine, by Vice 
Admiral Leslie C. Stevens, in The Atlantic Monthly 
(New York), May and June, 1952. 

Recently there have appeared a number of works 
which attempt to describe Bolshevist behavior in terms 
of national characteristics peculiar to the Russian peo- 
ple. Some of these works are palpably incorrect and un- 
scientific, inasmuch as they are predicated on the assump- 
tion that national character embraces all groups within 
a culture, is essentially innate and rigid, and is the main 
determinant of thinking and behavior, regardless of 
changing environmental factors. Although Admiral 
Stevens is not a social scientist (he was Naval Attaché 
in the American Embassy in Moscow between 1947 and 
1949), he has come out with a number of striking ob- 
servations of Russian character which coincide with 
those of the more responsible specialists in this field. He 
is cautious enough to cite historical causes that have 
shaped Russian attitudes and values ; indeed, he calls the 
Russian of today “‘a victim of Russian institutions.’ His 
observations are provocative enough to be regarded as 
serious hypotheses by those scholars who are attempting 
to bring order into the frequently chaotic, but important 
and promising field of national character studies. 

In the second article (which might more appropriate- 
ly be called “The Bolshevist Doctrine’), the author 
criticizes those students of Soviet affairs who “appraise 
the Soviet Union in terms of the conventional Great 
Power, not fully realizing that it is more apt to act con- 
sistently with its ideology than with the manner in which 
Great Powers normally act.” Unlike other Great Powers, 
and unlike other dictatorships, the Soviet Union 


. .. is motivated and influenced by a special attempt to explain 
the world and all that is in it, and to use that explanation as a 
practical guide—in short, by a complete philosophy. . . . The 
Soviet Union is unique in history in that it is fully committed 
to the conception of itself as the first wholly rational and scien- 


tific state, the rationally and scientifically inevitable wave of 
the future. 


The author's defense of this special approach to So- 
viet reality is lucid and enlightening. 


Marriage and the Family in Socialist Society, by A. 
Kharchev, in Komsomolskaya pravda (Moscow), 
April 23, 1952. 

This article indicates the current interest of the Bol- 
shevist leaders in using the family as an effective device 
for strengthening the regime. Faced with the embarrass- 
ing task of explaining away the exactly opposite line 
that prevailed in the early period of the Soviet regime 


(namely, easy marriage and divorce laws, as well as a 
penchant for so-called ‘‘free love’), the author credits 
the “advocates” of these theories with counterrevolu- 
tionary attempts to “drag corrupt bourgeois morality 
into our Soviet life.’’ At present the Soviet regime does 
not allow personal relationships to exist independently 
of the State, for it has come to understand “the enor- 
mous political significance of questions of one’s personal 
life.” And this significance is rendered in the following 
words: 


The chief function of the family is the rearing of the grow- 
ing generation. . . . A strong and united family is a reliable 
guarantee that the children brought up in such a family will be 
true Soviet patriots, active builders of communism. 


Education in Communist China, by I. E., in The World 

Today (London), June, 1952. 

Here is a highly readable and informative account of 
the principles which underlie the educational policy of 
the communist regime in China. Among the most dis- 
turbing aspects of this policy are the absolute politiciza- 
tion of all thought and completely centralized govern- 
ment control. One consequence of this policy is the sub- 
servience of students to the Government. At the present 
time, all university graduates are required to put them- 
selves at the disposal of the Government for service in 
Korea, Manchuria, and elsewhere. 

The author also discusses adult indoctrination, which 
is achieved primarily through the medium of “small 
groups,” consisting of about a dozen persons, led by a 
professional Communist. In these groups “‘self-criticism” 
is encouraged, but any criticism of the regime is weeded 
out. Those who exhibit “bad thought” are forced to 
capitulate. The overall result is frightening: ‘Generally 
speaking, the younger and more immature a student, 
and the larger the center in which he lives, the greater 
the degree of acquiescence.” As for adults, some have 
yielded, some have embraced the new philosophy either 
for idealistic or for opportunistic reasons, and some are 
slowly being crushed—like the informant who told the 
author: “‘I feel that I am losing the power of discerning 
what is true and false. I feel that my power of thinking 
is disappearing, that my will power is dissolving.” 


New Schools for China, by Theodore Hsi-En Chen, in 

Current History (Philadelphia), June, 1952. 

This article further enhances our knowledge of com- 
munist educational practices. It is noteworthy that, while 
“ideological guidance’ and “reformation of thinking” 
in China are closely patterned after the present Soviet 
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model (eradication of all subjects in any way related to 
the past regime and ideology, the application of Marx- 
ism-Leninism in all studies, including the biological and 
natural sciences, the glorification of the Soviet Union 
and of Russian culture), certain Chinese policies also 
bear close resemblance to the since discarded theories 
and practices of early Soviet education. This is observ- 
able in the stress on the class character of the schools 
as well as in the trend toward vocational and immediate- 
ly applicable knowledge. 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary of J. V. Stalin’s “Problems 
of the Chinese Revolution,” by Chen Po-ta, in Pravda 
(Moscow), April 23, 1952; translated in Current 
Digest of the Soviet Press (New York), June 7, 1952. 
The history of the Chinese Revolution is recapitulated 

with particular stress on the role of the bourgeoisie in it. 

The article makes it clear that ‘‘at the present stage’’ the 

“national bourgeoisie’ (in contradistinction to the 

“bureaucratic bourgeoisie” led by Chiang Kai-shek) is 

called upon to play a constructive role in the economic 

and political life of the country. It ‘‘can continue to be 
useful to the state,” however, only “if the bourgeoisie 
follows the path pointed out by the working class, if it 
sincerely recognizes the latter's leadership, sincerely car- 
ries out the common program, participates actively in 
the anti-imperialist struggle and, in addition, concerns 
itself with the operation of its enterprises.” It will out- 
live its usefulness and will, indeed, cease to exist when 
the present stage, described as ‘‘a democratic society with 

a coalition dictatorship of all the Chinese revolutionary 

classes headed by the Chinese proletariat,” is superseded 

by the second stage which aims at “‘the creation of a 

socialist society in China.” The notion that the bourgeoi- 

sie should willingly and ‘“‘sincerely’’ dig its own grave 
does not seem the least curious to the author, convinced 
as he is of the inevitability of history and of the neces- 
sity of cheerfully submitting to it. (For further dis- 
cussion of the relationship between the Chinese Com- 
munists and the “bourgeoisie,” see PROBLEMS OF 
COMMUNISM 1, pp. 1-5.) 


The Near East’s Communist-Fascist Front, by Mark 
Alexander, in Commentary (New York), May, 1952. 
The account reveals the ever-tightening collaboration 

between the Communists and the extreme right wing 

parties in the Near East. In Syria the Communists have 
allied themselves with the Islamic Socialist Front; in 

Egypt they are collaborating with the party of Ahmed 

Hussein, the founder of Egyptian fascism. Even the 

notorious Hadj Amin el Husseini, the ex-Mufti of 

Jerusalem and erstwhile ally of the Nazis, has been 

receiving support from Arab Communists. This policy 

represents a cynical encouragement and exploitation 
of extreme nationalism, which the Communists recog- 
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nize as a much more potent force than the demands for 
social reform. It is also equally evident that Moscow 
does not seriously consider the immediate possibility of 
overt Soviet control over the Near East, and has there- 
fore decided to limit itself to the most important task at 
hand—the struggle against the Western powers. As for 
the willingness of reactionaries to enter into a partner- 
ship with a power which would swallow them as soon 
as it gained control, it is explained by the fact that the 
extreme right parties are composed mainly of middle 
class professionals and intellectuals who have been per- 
suaded that their “personal economic and political status 
would rise under a communist state,” and of certain 
Moslem spiritual leaders who have been led to believe 
in the possibility of peaceful “co-existence” with com- 
munism. The author asserts that until the present Gov- 
ernments of the Arab states, with the help of the West, 
undertake the two economic steps that are most urgently 
needed there, namely industrialization and agricultural 
reform, the Communists will—by their proiises to enact 
these measures—continue to attract and c.operate with 
the most discontented and fiercely xenopaobic elements 
in the Near and Middle East. 


Communist Dogma and Yugoslav Practice, by M. S. 
Handler, in Foreign Affairs (New York), April, 1952. 
An interesting discussion of the changes in communist 

theory and practice that have occurred in Yugoslavia 

since the 1948 rupture between Belgrade and Moscow 
is presented by the correspondent of the New York 

Times in that country. Mr. Handler's conclusion is that 

in the realm of economics no great transformations have 

taken place: Collectivized agriculture and industrializa- 
tion remain the two foundations of a socialist Yugo- 
slavia, As for the political structure, certain important 
departures from the Soviet model have been put into 
effect, and others are evidently contemplated for the 
near future. All in all, it is the author's contention that 

Yugoslav communist leaders have not deviated essen- 

tially from communist doctrine, that they ‘‘reject with 

equal vigor the two possible Western concepts of a 

political and economic state—the social democratic and 

the capitalistic,’ and that their basic model still remains 
the Soviet Union. 


Soviet Germany—I: Communization; II: Constitu- 
tion and Government, by Karl Lowenstein, in 
Current History (Philadelphia) , May and June, 1952. 
Here are two sober studies of the socio-economic and 

governmental structure of Eastern Germany, containing 

valuable information on the gradual sovietization of 

Eastern Germany and on the makeup, development, 

and operation of its political and economic institutions. 
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